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In the past the Antiguary has not infre- 
quently taken part in protests against the 
scandalous alienation of old and valuable 
church plate by ignorant incumbents or their 
wardens. It is sometimes said that diocesan 
inventories of such plate, or, still better, pub- 
lished volumes devoted to specific counties, 
prevent such acts of vandalism or worse. 
Doubtless they have scotched this evil, but 
the evil is by no means extinct. A gross case 
has recently occurred in a Wiltshire parish. 
And yet Wiltshire possesses an admirable 
volume on the whole of its church plate. It 
was compiled by the late Mr. Nightingale, 
F.S.A., and published in 1891; it was most 
favourably reviewed at some length in these 
columns by the Rev. Dr. Cox, at that time 
editor. One of the Elizabethan chalices or 
cups therein figured was that of North Tid- 
worth ; it is a good characteristic specimen, 
standing 64 inches high, with the usual 
foliated strap ornament round the upper 
part of the bowl, and also the egg and tongue 
moulding round the base; the hall-marks 
show it to be of the year 1576. It is 
scarcely to be credited that the rector, though 
a varsity man, professed to be ignorant not 
only of its value, but that there was anything 
irregular in selling it. He desired to have a 
‘credence paten,” and last October he 
offered the cup for sale to a well-known firm 
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of general dealers, and was content to accept 
the preposterous sum of Sos. for it! Fortu- 
nately a gentleman who has taken a keen 
interest in cases of illegal alienation of church 
plate got wind of the transaction, but by the 
time it was with some difficulty traced, the 
cup had twice changed hands, the third pur- 
chaser having paid £75 to secure it. The 
sequel deserves to be widely known, and the 
result to this amazingly ignorant rector may 
do something to prevent a like transaction. 
The case was brought before the Chancellor 
of the Diocese, and he at once decided that 
the delinquent must repurchase the chalice 
and restore it to the church. It was a simple 
matter to secure due submission to this judg- 
ment, for the rector was in the act of effecting 
an exchange of benefices, and the official 
preliminaries were stopped until the chalice 
had been restored, and it had to be repur- 
chased at an enormously enhanced price! 


ey 
The President of the Board of Education has 
sanctioned an arrangement by which the 
bronzes presented last autumn to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by Monsieur Auguste 
Rodin will be lent to the Royal Scottish 
Academy (of which Monsieur Rodin is an 
honorary member) for inclusion in their 
annual exhibition in Edinburgh this summer. 
The bronzes were withdrawn from exhibition 
in London at the close of March. 

It is proposed that an exhibition of the 
work of the Serbian sculptor Ivan Meshtro- 
vitch should be held in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum during the summer, by 
arrangement with the Serbian Government. 


&¢ & ¢ ; 

The Council of the Royal Archzological 
Institute announce that owing to the 
European War and the consequent difficulty 
of obtaining accommodation of every kind, 
it will be impossible this year to hold a 
summer meeting. The annual general meet- 
ing for the transaction of ordinary business 
will be held this year in London, in the 
apartments ot the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., at 4.30 
p.m., on Wednesday, June 3o. 


The Medici Society has been holding a 

most attractive exhibition of photographs of 

French figure-sculpture at Reims and other 
x 
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churches in North-East France, taken by 
Mr. Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.S.A. 


The Architect, March 26, contained an article 
by Mr. J. A. Randolph on “ Village Churches 
Round Ypres,” with illustrations of the 
churches of Woesten, Boesingh, Hellebeke, 
Messines, Zillebeke, Rumbeke, which show 
buildings of varying and striking design. 
Mr. Randolph notes that a marked feature 
of the village churches around Ypres is the 
great beauty and dignity of the steeples. 
The “giant of village churches north of 
Ypres, and possibly in all Flanders,” is that 
of Eesen, a little east of Dixmude. It is— 
or was, for no one knows whether it still 
stands—an immense pile of brick, with bold, 
traceried windows, and a great west tower. 
The issue of our contemporary for April 9 
contained a brief article by the same writer 
on the small town of Andenne, picturesquely 
situated on the banks of the Meuse, seven 
miles south of Huy towards Namur. Its 
recent ravaging by the Huns made the fifth 
(and worst) of such visitations, the first 
having taken place in the year 883. Mr. 
Randolph’s notes describe little known places 
and churches, and are distinctly valuable. 


+ or & 
To the Architect for April 2 and 16 Mr. 
Tavenor-Perry contributed a paper on “ The 
Wooden Churches of the Silesian - Polish 
Frontier,” illustrated by numerous plans and 
sketches of these picturesque buildings, with 
their battering towers, projecting eaves, and 


shingled roofs. A frequent feature is the 
external staircase or step-ladder — some 
churches have two or three—which gives 
access to the galleries or to the Lord of the 
Manor’s specially exalted pew. One of the 
sketches showed a fine example, probably 
sixteenth-century work, of the timbered lych- 
gate at Burgsdorf. 


The recently issued Report of the Curator 
of Taunton Castle Museum for the year 
ended December 31, 1914, chronicles con- 
tinued progress and records many acquisi- 
tions. The Museum has been enriched by 
many important objects of local interest, 
including the J. McMurtrie collection of 
archeological remains from the neighbour- 
hood of Radstock, and the ‘‘finds” from 


the excavations conducted at the Meare 
Lake Village during 1914, which include 
some metal and other objects of new and 
rare types. Mr. E. C. Trepplin, F.S.A., has 
deposited on loan 117 English and foreign 
candlesticks, dating from the time of 
Henry VIII. to the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Charles Tite has added several specimens 
to the Museum, in addition to his larger 
donations of Somerset medals and trade 
checks to the coin department. Through 
the kindness of twenty members of the 
society an interesting set of glass rummers, 
inscribed ‘‘ King and Constitution,” and 
stated to have been made for the town of 
Taunton, “/emp, George III., have been 
acquired by purchase. Mr. T. Charbonnier 
has made some additions to his collection of 
pewter. 


Mr. A. V. Cornish collected antiquities on 
Ham Hill during the summer and autumn 
of last year, and has deposited all the best 
specimens on loan in the Museum (with his 
former collection). These antiquities include 
a British coin of tin, uninscribed and well 
preserved, probably early first century A.D. ; a 
“third brass” coin of Valens (?), a.D. 364-378; 
a variety of bronze and iron objects; antler 
and bone and stone objects ; spindle-wheels, 
etc. Among the many numismatic presenta- 
tions to the Museum was a coin of which 
we quote the description: “ ‘First brass’ 
coin (sesfertius) of Marcus Aurelius, struck 
A.D. 180-185. Olv.—DIVVS. M. ANTONINVS 
Pivs.—Head to r. Xev.—(CONS)ECR(ATIO)— 
Eagle flying to r., and bearing on its back 
the Emperor, who holds a sceptre. In the 
field, S.C. (Senatus consulto). In fairly good 
condition. It was minted soon after the 
death of Aurelius, as indicated by the word 
‘Divus.’ (Cohen, iii., p. 11, No. 93.) This 
coin was recently found on the summit of 
Creech Hill, near Bruton. There is ap- 
parently no record of a Roman coin having 
previously been found on this hill. (Pre- 
sented by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, F.S.A.).” 
ke * 
We regret that our account of a lecture 
before the Egypt Exploration Fund, by Mr. 
H. R. Hall, quoted from the Morning Post 
and printed on p. 125 of last month’s 
Antiquary, contained an unfortunate mis- 
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take. It attributed the finding of the Osireion 
to Miss Murray, working with Professor 
Petrie. We quote from a letter of correc- 
tion’ by Mr. Hall which appeared in the 
Morning Post of February 18: “In describing 
‘the wonderful subterranean building’ (the 
Osireion) lately excavated by the Fund at 
Abydos, I thought I had made it quite clear 
that it was only the entrance passage to this 
building that was discovered by Miss Murray, 
working with Professor Petrie, dut not for the 
Fund. ‘The discovery of the actual building 
was made and its excavation carried out for 
the Fund by Professor Edouard Naville, of 
Geneva, our chief officer in charge of exca- 
vations. 

‘¢ Professor Naville, who is one of the 
most distinguished of living Egyptologists, 
is also well known as one of the most 
prominent officers of the International Red 
Cross organization at Geneva, and has 
recently visited England officially in order to 
inspect prisoners’ camps.” 


A correspondent writes: “The old Arms of 
Colchester referred to on p. 127 of your 
April issue, which apparently had official 
sanction, seem to be of an unusual character 
from the fact that colour is imposed upon 
colour—viz. : ‘Gules, between three crowns, 
or, a cross raguly couped, vert.’ Or in other 
words, a green cross on a red field. Can 
any explanation be given why the rule that 
colour may not be placed on colour was 
departed from in this instance ?” 


e¢ * 

Mr. Leonard William King has been elected 
Professor of Assyrian and Babylonian Archez- 
ology at King’s College. Mr. King’s Profes- 
sorship will be a part-time post, and he will 
retain his position as Assistant Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Department of 
the British Museum. Mr. King is the author 
of many important works, among which are 
his History of Sumer and Akkad and an 
edition of many of the Cuneiform Texts in 
the British Museum. Mr. King conducted 
excavations at Nineveh for the Museum in 
1903 and 1904. 


The report for 1914 presented at the annual 
meeting of the Surrey Archzological Society 
on April 17 announced that: “The Council 


itself has been able to take some part in two 
pieces of research of rather an exceptional 
character. At Compton a Roman villa, not 
of a very extensive character, but containing 
many features of interest, and forming a 
welcome addition to the known Roman 
remains in this county, was carefully ex- 
cavated under the superintendence of Mr. 
Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. The Society can- 
not be too grateful to Mrs. Watts, in whose 
garden the find was made, for the complete- 
ness and kindness with which she afforded 
facilities for this work, while its very sincere 
thanks are due also to Mr. Stephenson. 

“At Merton a very valuable discovery was 
made about the middle of the year in the 
wall of a house which was being pulled down 
in the premises of Messrs. Liberty; an 
almost complete Norman arch, obviously a 
part of the Priory buildings preserved én sztu, 
being there brought to light. The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and 
numerous local residents (chiefly members 
of the Surrey Archzological Society, and 
including the Honorary Local Secretary for 
Wimbledon) took immediate and energetic 
steps for the preservation of this most valu- 
able relic; but the Council would express 
particularly its indebtedness to the public 
spirit of the firm of Liberty, and to the per- 
sonal courtesy and interest of Sir Arthur 
Liberty in this matter. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the arch, thus happily preserved, 
may be only the first of discoveries in this 
region. 

“In addition to these, the Council has to 
chronicle further important discoveries of 
prehistoric remains established by the 
Society’s Honorary Local Secretary at 
Weybridge. 

* Finally, a very important discovery was 
made at Wotton this year, a number of 
bronze vessels, believed to be almost unique 
specimens of British water-clocks, was 
brought to the Council’s attention by the 
Honorary Local Secretary for Dorking, and 
subsequently investigated by the Society’s 
Honorary Member, Mr. Reginald Smith, 
F.S.A.” 


The collection of Roman objects in the 
Lincoln City and County Museum has lately 
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been enriched by the addition of several 
specimens of small bronze articles, showing 
the art and craft of the period. All have 
been found in or about the city, and are of 
great local interest. Several have been un- 
earthed by workmen, and under expert 
knowledge have been named, classified, and 
arranged. Among the collection is a series 
of small coloured glass beads, which no 
doubt formed part of a necklace. There are 
a number of bronze rings, which may have 
been used on a casket. Some of these are of 
twisted wire. Two are finger-rings, both of 
which bear the numerals XII., suggesting a 
legionary number. One of these rings was 
discovered when the Scampton pavement 
was unearthed in 1795, and has with it the 
finger-bones of the wearer, stained green by 
their long contact with the bronze. Other 
gifts comprise portions of buckles, bosses, 
and mounts, an object about 16 inches long, 
probably a portion of a ladle, the long stem 
of bronze being fitted with an ivory handle. 
There are two or three interesting brooches, 
or’ fibulz. One is of particular interest, 
having been found at Greetwell, where a 
Roman pavement was discovered. It is 
of a period earlier than Roman, and is a 
distinct addition to the collection of brooches 
in the Museum, which already includes one 
of a similar type, dredged from the Witham. 
The date is probably previous to 500 B.c. 


Important discoveries have followed the 
excavations which have recently been made 
in the Church of St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury, the tombs of Archbishops 
Laurence, Mellitus, and Justus, the three 
successors of St. Augustine, having been 
disclosed. The operations were described 
in a paper by Sir W. H. St. John Hope, read 
in his absence by the Rev. R. U. Potts, Sub- 
Warden of St. Augustine’s College, at a 
recent meeting of the Kent Archzological 
Society held at Maidstone. ‘Within the 
last few weeks,” he said, “it has been possible 
to extend the earlier operations westwards, 
and to clear up one puzzle, and with most 
surprising results, for there are now actually 
to be seen the veritable remains of the 
despoiled tombs of Archbishops Laurence, 
Mellitus, and Justus, with portions of the 
original flooring, and part of.what may be 
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the Altar of St. Gregory, that stood between 
the tombs of Laurence and Austin. There 
is also the empty grave in which the body of 
St. Mildred was laid by Wulfric when he 
destroyed the presbytery. The tombs of the 
three Archbishops lie in a row, as described 
by Goscelin, against the base of a thin outer 
wall built of Roman bricks and plastered 
within and without. Whether there are any 
corresponding remains of the tombs of St. 
Austin and of Deusdedit and Honorius, 
which lay to the south, has yet to be seen. 
In any case, there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that we have established the place of 
the actual porticus or aisle in which Austin 
and his brethren were originally buried. To 
the east of the porticus are the beginnings of 
a much later and wider apse that evidently 
belonged to some extension of the building 
at this point. Here we must stop for the 
present.” 

In conclusion an appeal was made for 
financial support to enable the work of 
excavation to be proceeded with. Donations 
may be sent to the Rev. R. U. Potts, at St. 
Augustine’s College. 


An article in the Fie/d, April 3, on “ Medi- 
eval Ideas of the Elephant,” by Mr. E. D. 
Cuming, was illustrated by five very quaint 
reproductions from medizval manuscripts. 
London antiquaries may like to note that a 
full ‘‘ History of Billingsgate,” by the author 
of Leadenhall Past and Present, with many 
illustrations, occupied practically the whole 
of the issue of Zhe Fish Trades Gazette, and 
Poultry, Game and Rabbit Trades Chronicle 
for March 20. 


A collection of rubbings from monumental 
brasses in Kent formed by the late Canon 
R. Jenkins, of Lyminge, is now on view in 
Folkestone Museum. The earliest of the 
brasses represented is that of Sir Robert de 
Septvans, in Chartham Church. This dates 
from A.D. 1306, and is particularly interesting 
as showing the chain mail worn by the 
Crusaders in the reign of Edward I. There 
are only three or four brasses in England of 
a date prior to this. 


The question of the determination of the 
age of the earliest human remains found in 





America was discussed in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association ot September 26 
last. Until a few years ago, said our con- 
temporary, North America was believed to 
offer the most valuable evidence on this point, 
though the Bureau of American Ethnology 
stated in 1907 that “no specimen had come 
to light in the Northern Continent which 
from the standpoint of physical anthropology 
represented other than relatively modern 
man.” Then some discoveries were reported 
from the Lagoa Santa caves of Brazil, and 
bones and cultural objects were found in 
Argentina. As a result, there was a revival 
of the story of Atlantis, the origin of the 
human race being traced from very primitive 
anthropoid forms in South America. Still 
more recently it- was reported that human 
remains had been found in North America, 
in an asphalt deposit at Rancho La Brea in 
Southern California. A preliminary account 
of these remains was read before the Museum 
of History, Science, and Art of Los Angeles 
on June t1, 1914, by Mr. John C. Merriam. 
The Bureau of American Ethnology sent 
two experts—Dr. Ales Hrdlicka as anthro- 
pologist, and Mr. Bailey Willis, of the United 
States Geological Survey—to report on these 
discoveries. The material was submitted to 
the palzontologist of the Geological Survey, 
and to the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and the 
conclusion was that the human remains from 
the Lagoa Santa caves could not without 
more conclusive proofs be accepted as 
“belonging to a race which lived contem- 
poraneously with the extinct species of 
animals found in the same caves.” As 
regards a skull taken from the harbour of 
Buenos Aires, Dr. Hrdlicka says that it 
presents no features which would justify its 
classification as a representative of a species 
of ancient primates, premediate forerunners 
of the human being, the Diprohomo platensis. 
The skull, in his opinion, bears no evidence 
even of having belonged to an early or 
physically primitive man, but to a well- 
developed and physically modern-like indi- 
vidual. Our contemporary, after discussing 
the evidence in some detail, concludes that 
while the question of antiquity is undecided, 
every evidence available in North as well 
as in South America seems to point to the 
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comparatively recent origin or occurrence, 
geologically speaking, of man on the American 


continent. 


Augusta @reverorum, the 
Wodern Creves ( Crier), 


By R. CoLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 135.) 
es 
THE ROMAN THERMA. 


Fa SQHERMA were the largest of the 
62528 public buildings of the Roman 
Muy world, and besides being public 
~ baths they included gymnasia, lec- 
ture-rooms and libraries, courts for athletes, 
and even picture-galleries, concert-halls, 
rooms for loungers, and many other acces- 
sories ; indeed, they served the general pur- 
poses of a club, where the citizens met to 
gossip and to hear and discuss the news of 
the day. 

They were sumptuously decorated with 
stucco of various colours, rare marbles, por- 
phyry, and rich cofferings; the walls em- 
bellished with paintings and bas-reliefs, the 
niches filled with statues, and the floors 
paved in mosaic of bright colours, or with 
marble slabs. 

The baths were placed in the centre of the 
peribolus, or outer enclosure, which was laid 
out as a park, shut in along all its extremi- 
ties with spacious and magnificent buildings 
for recreation, and perhaps shops ; forming, 
in fact, a vast quadrangle. 

Among Roman authorities concerning 
these structures Vitruvius takes the first 
place, though his treatise was probably not 
finished before early in the reign of Augustus 
—say, 30 B.c.—and thus applies only to the 
earlier and smaller da/nee. Nevertheless it 
has proved invaluable in the elucidation of 
the later and greater baths. Pliny the 
younger, Lucian, Martial, and Olimpiodorus, 
tell us a good deal about baths, though the 
descriptions of these writers lack the clear- 
ness of expression which makes the work of 
Vitruvius so informing. 

None of the schemes of reconstruction of 
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the great ‘herme@ are very convincing, for so 
few architectural features remain that it. is 
impossible to restore the buildings in any 
satisfactory manner. The ground-plans of 
the great baths vary in detail, but their 
general aspect is very similar in all, so that 
it has been possible to locate the principal 
bathing halls, and enough of their founda- 
tions remain above ground to show the 
methods of artificial heating or of its ab- 


is safest to leave that an open question, 
unless in cases where there are special cir- 
cumstances connected with them to help us. 
These halls, were, however, merely the ac- 
cessories of the baths. 

The method of heating the baths with hot 
air, as laid down by Vitruvius—that of the 
hypocaust or hollow floor—was continued in 
the great ¢herme, that of Agrippa, opened in 
21 B.C., being the first; but with the addi- 


FIG. 7.—AREA OF THE THERM AT TREVES UNDER EXCAVATION, 


sence, and thus to enable us to determine 
the special uses to which they were applied. 
This knowledge, however, does not extend 
to the processes that were gone through in 
bathing, for classical writers on this and many 
other subjects so often assume that we know 
much of what we are ignorant. 

There is so much difference of opinion as 
to the determination of the halls set apart for 
exercise, recreation, and instruction, that it 


tion of flues, communicating with the hypo- 
causts, laid vertically inside the concrete 
walls of the halls for which a high tempera- 
ture was required, thus heating the walls as 
well as the floors, and the combination was 
very effective. The hypocausts ran under 
the floors of the recesses at the sides of the 
halls, containing the hot-water baths. The 
lower floors of the halls rest on the barrel- 
vaulting of the rooms below them, and the 
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upper or hanging floors repose on the inter- 
vening pillars, placed upon them at short 
distances from one another. These pile are 
built of tiles, 8 inches square and about 
24 feet in height in the earlier, though some- 
what higher in the later baths. In later times 
the pilz were sometimes omitted, and the 
whole floor supported only at its edges.* 
The furnace, prafurnium or propnigeum, is 
placed at the side or under the suspensura, 
or hanging floor; the hot air, circulating 
among the pilz, heats the floor, and fills the 


There were separate bathing chambers for 
men and women, though in some reigns, as 
we read in Martial’s Zpigrams, promiscuous 
bathing together of the sexes was allowed. 
Edicts forbidding the practice were issued by 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius. 

Entry to the public baths was usually 
gratuitous, but a small coin, a guadrans, equal 
in value to about half a farthing, was paid to 
the capsarius, a slave in attendance, for taking 
charge of any valuables a bather might choose 
to leave in his hands. 








FIG. 8.—GROUND-PLAN OF THE THERMA: 
(8) The Frigidarium; (C) The Tepidarium ; (D) The Calidarium. 


quadrilateral flue-tiles running up inside the 
walls of the halls. There are also circularly- 
formed socketed clay pipes in the walls, 
going up to the top of the building, for carry- 
ing away the smoke from the hypocausts. 

The basement contains a complex system 
of vaulted rooms and passages for the ac- 
commodation of the slaves serving the baths 
and for storage. Here also the furnaces for 
heating water on a large scale are placed. 
Staircases lead down to them from the story 
above. 


* Both methods of supporting the sesfensur@ may 
be seen in the Baths of 


aracalla. 





THE THERM# AT TREVES. 

These public baths consist of a central 
oblong block, in which are the principal 
bathing halls, and wings of great extent. 
Only one of the wings has been excavated, 
the site of the other being covered with 
ground and houses, for which a prohibitive 
price is demanded, so that no investigation 
is possible in that quarter at present. 

The structure has been subjected to 
extensive alteration and restoration, which 
renders the elucidation of the ruins some- 
what difficult and doubtful ; and among the 
foundations are still older ones, which have 
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not been disturbed, so that the present build- 
ing may have been placed on the site, wholly 
or in part, of an earlier structure of the kind. 

The area of excavation is shown on Fig. 7, 
as far as a photograph can show it, and a 
comparison with the ground-plan (Fig. 8), 
which gives the central block and the exca- 
vated wing, renders the determination of 
some at least of the general arrangements 
of the structure possible. The Prussian 
Government provided the means for an ex- 
ploitation of the site that was available, and 
excavations were commenced in 1877 and 
continued until and through 1885. Up to 
very early in the seventeenth century, two 
stories of a portion of the building were still 
standing, and some views of both the exterior 
and interior of the structure of that period 
are preserved in the town library. These 
engravings are reproduced on Figs. 9 and 10; 
the former gives part of the facade in the 
centre of the southern front ; and the latter 
a bit of the interior of the same portion 
of the baths, showing an elevation of two 
stories. Now, the highest masses of masonry 
rise no more than about 7 or 8 feet above 
the floor. The materials of construction are 
dressed limestone blocks and bricks or bond- 
ing-tiles, used in somewhat irregular propor- 
tions over a core of concrete. 

The proper front faces nearly northwards, 
and the full breadth of the excavated portion 
of the building is about 564 feet. The 
frontage, marked 4 on the plan, is pierced 
with four semicircular recesses; and the 
traces of piping observable might indicate 
that fountains had played in two of them. 
Among the foundations of the westernmost 
recess the beautiful torso of an amazon was 
found ; it is of Parian marble, and now the 
- most cherished treasure of the local museum 
collection. It belongs to the best period, 
one certainly not contemporaneous with the 
present building. Besides these recesses 
are two rectangular rooms, not numbered 
on the ground-plan, which were originally 
entrances into the building, through vestibules 
numbered 1 and 2, leading into hall B. The 
masonry shows that these ante-rooms had 
been walled up at the inner ends, thus con- 
verting the vestibules into rooms, in each 
of which a bathing-basin had been laid at 
a later period. After these entrances had 


been closed up access to hall 2B from the 
peribolus was attained through the passage 
numbered 3, leading into the large hall or 
court £, and from thence along the cor- 
ridor 14, Passage 3 would seem to have 
been the principal entrance to the baths in 
later Roman times, but there were others, 
which remain undetermined. The Roman 
architects had evidently not conceived the 
idea of a grand entrance to their baths. 
Lucian states that there were entrances from 
all sides, in the cases of the more important 
public baths. At the end of the corridor 14 
is a small conical recess marked X, and in 
it doubtless the capsarius sat. Attached to 
public baths was a padestra, or gymnasium, 


FIG, 9.—PART OF THE FACADE OF THE THERM, 
STANDING EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


and the position of court Z, together with 
the absence of any traces of artificial heating, 
point to its having served this purpose ; it is 
paved out with flagging. In their present 
condition it seems impossible to determine 
to which uses rooms 4, 5, and 6 had been 
applied ; but there are traces of water channels 
in the outer walls of all of them, from which 
it may perhaps be inferred that one or pos- 
sibly all had been /aéring, for such a con- 
venience is placed near the principal entrance 
to the ¢herme at Pompeii. These rooms lie 
below the level of the large halls, and were 
not artificially heated. 

The channels for carrying away the water 
from the northern parts of the building—that 
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is, the cold-water system—falls into con- 
duit J/, going down to the Moselle. Those 
for the waste water from the more southern 
or warm-water baths, together with the rain- 
water falling on the roofs and in the courts, 
converge at and empty into the conduit 
marked JV, at the opposite end of the build- 
ing, the water flowing into a canal, emptying 
into the river. The quantity of water required 
for working such baths must have been large, 
but the source of supply remains undeter- 
mined. In bath-room 44 is a round opening 
for letting off the water, and in it is a piece 


leading down into the basin. Part of its 
flagging has been roughly repaired. All the 
other bathing chambers have concrete floors. 
On the southern side of hall ZB is a vestibule, 
with apsidal sides 54, which leads through 
two doors into hall C,; and in the recesses 
are channels for water, which have been 
built up. The size, position, and absence 
of any heating arrangements all point to the 
conclusion that hall 2 is the /rigidarium, 
the room for cold-water bathers, and that 
the seven chambers opening out of it con- 
tained bathing basins. A large swimming- 


FIG. 10.—A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


of lead-piping, the only one found. All the 
channels have been lined out; they are 
about 4 feet deep, 28 inches broad, and are 
all vaulted. 

Running nearly from north to south, in 
the central portion of the structure, are the 
three very large halls B, C,and D, which are 
rooms for bathing. The grand hall 2 com- 
municates with the annex 24 and seven 
bathing chambers of different sizes, one of 
_ which is semicircular, the others rectangular ; 
that figured 44, on the left side, is the best 
preserved and it is flagged out, three steps 

VOL. XI. 


bath, sa/atio, occupied a considerable space 
towards the centre. This was the most 
important and most richly decorated of all 
the bathing halls, and the first reached after 
entering from the front; the foundations of 
columns present indicate that there had been 
galleries or aisles. A great number of pieces 
of rich and rare marbles of many different 
colours, with some beautiful shades of green 
among them, which had been used for the 
lower portions of the walls and the floors, 
have been found, and they are preserved in 
the local museum. The annex 2d was prob- 
Y 
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ably the afodyterium or dressing-room for 
this part of the baths, and we have the 
station for the capsarius, marked X in the 
entrance close by. 

Hall C, which is cruciform, has been cross- 
vaulted, and that it had been richly decorated 
is clear from the capitals of columns, pieces 
of rare and beautiful marbles and mosaic 
found. Standing in the ¢entre is some 
masonry on which the vault-springers had 
rested. The hall was heated by quadrangular 
flue-tiles inside the walls, and in the usual 
manner under the floor, and a prafurnium, 
built of bricks, stands in the southern wall. 
This hall was the /epidarium, or room heated 
to a moderate temperature, as its name im- 
plies, and it forms the nucleus which governed 
the plan of the building,” 

The six paved courts, three on either side 
of hall C—viz., 1c, 2c, and 3c—were mainly 
for lighting the halls C, D, #, and G, and 
court Z, and the spaces G1, 1, and 2, 
were also all paved courts for lighting. They 
were on the same level with the under passages 
in the basement hereinafter to be described, 
except court Z, which stands somewhat 
higher. ‘That these courts were open to 
the sky is clear from the fact of the walls 
being lined to resist the weather. Further 
light for the halls was obtained through the 
lunettes, placed immediately below the inter- 
secting vaults and above the side barrel-vaults. 
In all the lighting-stations were vents for 
carrying away the rain-water falling on them. 

Hall D, which is in a very dilapidated 
condition, is nearly thrice the size of hall C, 
and, like it, is built in the form of a Greek 
cross. It is entered from hall C through a 
vestibule and two doors, and communicates 
with the four rooms containing bathing basins 
(D1 and Dz). The hall is heated by hypo- 
causts, which extend under the basins, and 
by the flue-tiles passing up the walls. Three 
prefurnia carry the hot air under the floors, 
two of which were worked from the courts 
3¢ and 3d, and another from one of the 
passages in the basement, where fire-holes 
are distinctly visible; and large quantities 


* The ‘epidarium was sometimes used as an 
apodyterium, where bathers undressed, leaving it to 
take other baths, and returning to it to cool off and 
put on their clothes. 


of charcoal and wood-ash have been found 
in the channels for waste water, as well as 
under the floor where fires were kindled, 
partly to start the circulation of hot air from 
the furnaces. There are still traces of the 
laying of a boiler, under which was a furnace, 
which worked in a similar manner to that 
shown in the picture stated to have been 
found in the Baths of Titus,* where basins 
and tank are supplied with water from a 
series of urn-shaped reservoirs. Under where 
the boiler had rested are blocks of lava, which 
exhibit unmistakable traces of fire action. 
There had been another 4yfocaustum working 
against the western side of the hall. The 
floor had been paved with black and white 
slabs of marble, rhombic in form. Hall D 
is thus the calidarium or sudatorium, the 
temperature of which was not kept quite 
so high as that of the /aconicum. 

In such great baths there would certainly 
be a Zaconicum, the hottest room of all, a full 
description of which has been given by 
Vitruvius.| It is entered from the ca/t- 
darium and situated in the ¢herma at Rome 
and Pompeii in the southernmost end of the 
baths, so in those of Tréves this apartment 
should be looked for in the rectangular 
portion jutting out from the southern front ; 
but this part of the building is in such a 
condition that nothing can be said with any 
certainty. Ina corner of the /aconicum was 
a hollow cylindrical pillar standing in direct 
communication with a hypocaustum. It was 
furnished with a movable top, which, when 
opened, admitted a rush of hot air into the 
room, raising the temperature to the desired 
level. 

In these baths there would be found an 
elethesium, the room for anointing with oil 
and perfumes; a conisterium, where the 
athletes rubbed themselves with sand after 
a bath; a coryceum, a room where the pugi- 
lists practised ; and at least two afodyteria, 


* This fresco, if it ever existed at all, was probably 
the work of some student of Vitruvius of the sixteenth 
century, who had drawn it from his description. 
The alleged fresco has been commentated on by 
many writers as genuine. A supposed copy of the 
fresco appears in a work by Mr. Charles Cameron, 
architect, published in 1772, presumably taken from 
a work written in 1553. 
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or dressing-rooms. The last-named is not 
mentioned by Vitruvius. 

The halls G, H, /, 7, and X, are all heat- 
able, but little more can be said of some 
of them. The position of hall H makes it 
a probable anointing-room. Pliny, writing 
to a friend giving a detailed and delightful 
description of his Laurentine villa, tells him 
that in the baths the e/ethesium opens out 
of the calidarium, which is the case here. 
Lying eastwards and in connection with hall 
H is the oblong hall F, which is a xafa- 
torium, or tepid-water swimming bath, under 
the floor of which hypocausts are laid. A 
prafurnium is placed outside the north-east 
corner. The great thickness of the walls 
(nearly 8 feet), and the presence of a winding- 
stair in the small chamber adjoining the end 
of the side looking west, show that the hall 
had either been provided with a gallery or 
that another story had risen above it. Further 
heat was obtained from a furnace in court 
F 2, where fire action is observable. In such 
large baths there would be a spacious and 
highly decorated apodyterium, and from its 
size and position hall G might have served 
this purpose, but that is all that can be said. 
Court Gr, on its northern side, is for light- 
ing it. 

The vaulted rooms /, /, and 4, in the east 
wing, are all provided with hypocausts, and 
pile, in perfect condition, run under their 
hollow floors. For what purpose these rooms 
were designed it is impossible to say with any 
certainty, but they would appear to have been 
set aside as baths for women, as some hair- 
combs and many hairpins have been found in 
them, several of which are in my possession. 

Nothing is known as to the arrangements 
of the unexcavated wing. 

Southwards from hall B a complicated 
system of passages begins, which runs under 
all the rest of the building. The passages 
are barrel-vaulted, and about 9 feet high by 
7 feet wide. They were doubtless used as 
thoroughfares for the large number of slaves 
employed in serving the baths, and for at- 
tending to the heating, etc., and it was from 
thence and the paved courts that the main 
firing was worked. Entrance down was by 
the steps Zr in the open court Z, which, as 
already stated, stands higher than the other 
lighting courts. 





The general character of the ruins, taken 
together with the mixed masonry, would 
point to a date of construction during the 
fourth century. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Cathale jPriorp, berts. 


By HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 
8g - 


IHE Catalogue of a selection from 
am) the Stowe Manuscripts exhibited in 
Me the King’s Library in the British 
~ Museum (published 1883) includes 
the following document (Catalogue, no. 19, 
Stowe Charters, no. 157): 

“Covenant by Hugh Prior, and the 
Brethren of the Church of St. Giles of Cathale 
[co. Herts], with William de Mandeville [6th], 
Earl of Essex, son of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter 
[4th Earl], to provide, by joint election, a 
canon to celebrate in the church for the 
souls of the said Geoffrey ; of Beatrice de 
Say, Earl William’s mother; of Geoffrey de 
Mandeville [5th Earl], his brother ; and of 
Earl William himself and Christiana his wife.* 
Circ. A.D. 1216-1227. Latin. With seal 
bearing the figure of St. Giles the abbat, 
patron saint of the Priory, with a fawn, his 
usual emblem, at his side ; with the legend 
LSIGILL’sCI EGIDII ABB[. . .]E CATHALE.” 

This seal, as described in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Seals (I, 498, no. 
2890), is of date between 1219 and 1227, 
dark-green, chipped, and indistinct in parts ; 
size 24 x 13 inches. The obverse, a pointed 
oval, bears a representation of St. Giles the 
Abbot, patron saint, seated, holding a book 
and a pastoral staff, at his side a fawn, beneath 
a tree. On the reverse is a smaller pointed 
oval counterseal of size 1} inches by 1 inch, 
with mark of the handle, showing the bust of 
a monk, with a tonsured head, and wearing 
the cowl, lifting up his hands in prayer, to 
the right. Overhead a hand of blessing. 


* The witnesses of this deed are, Robert de 
Enefeld ‘‘capellanus et vicarius,” Robert Capelle, 
Hugh de Bibeswrth, Guy “‘ persona de Dignewelle” 
[Digswell, Herts]. 
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The border bears the legend, BENEDICAT NOS 
DEUS NR. 

This document is the earliest known record 
of the short-lived priory of Cathale. The 
foundation of the house, which was a priory 
of the Benedictine Order, and dedicated to 
St. Giles the Abbot, probably took place 
within but a short time before the preparation 
of the deed. Although nothing definite is 
known as to the name of its founder, this 
and other documents would indicate William 
de Mandeville, the sixth Earl of Essex. At 
any rate, he endowed the priory with the 
lands on which it stood contiguous to 
Enfield Park, and gave it certain rights and 
privileges in the same park, together with a 
private gate of access. In return the Prior 
undertook to provide a canon in perpetuity 
to say masses for the souls of him and his 
relatives. 

Another document of the same period, 
ascribed to about the year 1225, although 
containing no direct historical information 
regarding the priory, yet gives some indica- 
tion of the ecclesiastical importance of its 
Prior at that time. He is found acting with 
the Abbot and Prior of Waltham as a papal 
delegate to decide in a suit regarding tithes 
between Prior Thomas of Wallingford and 
Robert de Taccheham, rector of Taccheham. 
This document (Add. Ch. 19623) is described 
in the Catalogue of Manuscripts at the British 
Museum as; 

“Agreement entered into by T[homas], 
Prior, and the convent of Wallingford, and 
the abbey of Reading, respecting the tithes 
of Estgeyng in the parish of Henrede 
[Hendred co. Berks]. The Prior establishes 
his claim against Robert de Taccheham, 
rector of Taccheham [Thatcham co. Berks], 
in a suit held by consent of the abbot of 
St. Albans before the abbot of Waltham and 
the priors of Waltham and Cathele, but 
undertakes to pay 25s. of rent for the same 
to the abbey of Reading [avc. 1225]. Zaz.” 

On the death of William de Mandeville 
without issue in 1227, when the earldom 
of Essex is presumed to have reverted to 
the Crown (Cokayne: Complete Peerage, 
Essex), the patronage of the priory would 
descend to his sister Maud, dowager Countess 
of Hereford, widow of Henry de Bohun, who 
thus became swo jure Countess of Essex. 


When she died, in 1236, her son and heir 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
succeeded to the patronage. He was high 
in the favour of the King, and sponsor at the 
christening of Prince Edward, afterwards King 
Edward L, being recognized as Earl of Essex. 

The reason for the suppression of the 
priory is not known, but the fact remains 
that within a very few years it ceased to 
exist. In the year 1240 King Henry III, 
acting presumably on the request of his 
favourite, issued a charter removing the 
canons from the priory (vide Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, 1846 ed., IV, 
329), and giving all its property and ap- 
purtenances to Cheshunt Nunnery. This 
charter was possibly merely in confirmation 
of the grant made, apparently at the same 
date, by Humphrey de Bohun himself to 
Isabella, Prioress of Cheshunt Nunnery, of 
the lands, etc., with which William de 
Mandeville had endowed Cathale Priory. 
Dugdale (of cit.) gives the text of this 
grant, headed: “ Hum. de Bohun his 
Grant to Hisabell the Prioress of Cestre- 
hunt: totam terram illam cum omnibus 
pertinentiis suis, et cum toto bosco super 
dictam terram crescente, quam fratres de 
Cathale quondam tenuerunt de dono Wil- 
lielmi Mandevill avunculi sui, quondam 
Comitis Essexiz, in Cathale, with divers 
Privileges in his Parke of Enfeild.” These 
lands, as the body of the grant says, the 
brethren of ‘‘Cachhale” formerly had “ex 
dono”’ of William de Mandevill, and they 
are described as lying between the nunnery 
lands and the palings of Enfield Park 
“‘scilicet a diveris de Northhaghe usque ad 
ductellum qui descendit de habitaculo 
dictarum sanctemonialium.” The grantor 
includes in the gift pasture for fifteen horses 
and mares, sixty bulls and cows, one hundred 
sheep, and pannage for pigs, which had been 
allowed in Enfield Park for the maintenance 
of the brethren of Cathale; a gateway 
whereby they had had free access.for vehicles 
into the park ; the full amount of all alms 
which donors had formerly offered to the 
monastery—all on condition that the Prioress 
and her successors continued ito appoint a 
chaplain to celebrate the aforesaid Masses,* 


* An interesting sidelight regarding the subsequent 
history of this charter is revealed in the Patent Rolls 
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An Extent of the Manor of Cheshunt of 
date 1280 (Dugdale, IV, 329, note) preserved 
in the Registrum Honoris de Richmond, 
p. 43, reads: ‘‘ Vendicio bosci in Cattehale 
valet per annum, xxs.” 

Dugdale also says (VI, 1619) that ‘‘ Catte- 
hale Gate, probably the site of this Monastery, 
where are the remains of a Chapel, still exists 
as the boundary fence which divides the 
parish of Enfield from that of Northaw, 
exactly answering to the terms of the deed 
of Humphrey de Bohun.” 

From Dugdale’s observation it is evident 
that the chapel survived as a place of worship 
long after the suppression of the priory. A 
record of it, as late as the sixteenth century, 
is found in the grant made by Henry VIII 
in 1536 to Sir Anthony Denny of Cheshunt 
Nunnery, wherein mention is made of “omnia 
mesuagia” of the nunnery “in Envyle in com. 
Midd. . . . et unam feriam apud capellam 
sancti Egidii juxta Envyle Chase in com. 
Hertf.”. The Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign and Domestic (Henry VIII, vol. XI, 
p- 209, grant 519, m. 12) amplifies this as 
‘a fair to be held at the chapel of St. Giles, 
near Envile Chace, Herts., on the feast of 
St. Giles the Abbot, and the two days pre- 
ceding.” Thus not only did the chapel still 
remain, but also an annual two-day fair of 
unknown antiquity was held in connection 
with it. 

It has been suggested that Nyn Park had 
some pre-dissolution connection with Cathale 
Gate or Cattlegate as it is now called. Robert 
Morden’s map of Middlesex of late seven- 
teenth-century date styles it Nunns Hall, re- 
ferring presumably to ownership by Cheshunt 
Nunnery ; but there is no record of any such 
ownership. On the contrary, Nyn Manor was 
held with those of Northaw and Cuffley by 
St. Alban’s Monastery until 1539, when 
Northaw Manor (including presumably Nyn 


of King Edward II. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, p. 292). 
It reposed in the rg tee. | of the nunnery, until 
that unfortunate last decade of the thirteenth century, 
when the establishment was twice devastated by fire. 
Owing to its destruction in one of these conflagra- 
tions, the nuns petitioned the King and Council for its 
renewal, with the result that in 1315 they were 
granted an exemplification of the said charter relative 
to *‘all that land and all those tenements lately held 
by the canons of Cathale whom King Henry III. had 
caused to be removed,’ 








and Cuffley, for the grant makes no separate 
mention of them) was granted to William 
Cavendish and Margaret his wife. They 
resold it to the Crown twelve years later. 
In 1576 Queen Elizabeth granted it to 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who 
built the old Nyn House. John Granger, 
alias Leman, in 1774 pulled this down and 
erected Northaw House with the materials. 
At the present day Nyn and Cuffley manors 
are still amalgamated with Northaw. 


Some Deceptive Place-Qames 
of England and Mormandp. 
By T. B, F. Emrnson, M.R.C.S. ENe. 
(Concluded from p. 105.) 
iia: 

II. 

WESNGNLY six English names have been 
(@) fully dealt with, but these suffice to 
| Maj, show what a wide field awaits local 


investigation. The study of place- 
names is both interesting and profitable, for 
it throws light on the domestic, political, 
and military history of our forefathers at 
that early period when ordinary records are 
almost silent ; but, in order to study profit- 
ably, it is essential to read Nature’s docu- 
ments as well as those of man, and this is 
especially true of names derived from river 
words, There is another point, especially 
connected with Domesday place -names, 
which wider topographical investigation 
brings to light. The Domesday scribe has 
been subjected to much criticism through 
lack of such research on the part of his 
critics, and it will materially assist in clearing 
his character if we now pass on to a very 
brief and elementary study of the remarkable 
relationship between Norman and Anglo- 
Saxon river words. Probably a few of the 
Conqueror’s scribes were Bretons possessing 
less native knowledge of cognate languages 
and dialects, but the majority were certainly 
natives of Normandy and neighbouring pro- 
vinces, such as Picardy, Artois, and Flanders, 
and a study of the following table, giving a 
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few river and allied place-names, mainly 
derived from recent war-maps of France and 
Belgium, will help us to realize how closely 
related Norman and Flemish names were to 
the Anglo-Saxon of the Domesday period, 
and will throw new light on some obscure 
points connected with the Domesday scribe’s 
great work : 


Normandy, etc. Belgium. 
Havre Poperinghe 
Eu Haringhe 
Evreux Elverdinghe 
R. Eure Langhemarck 
R. Oure R. Douvre 
Oye R. Yser 
R. Somme Quatrecht 
Aire Lokeren 
Erquinhem Leke 
Tocquinhen Lichtervelde 
Hauvringhen Caprick 
Radinghem Wilryck 
Ham R. Senne 
R. Sambre Wavre 
R. Serre Hamme 
R. Avre Havre 
R. Ourcq R. Sure 
R. Oise Housse 
Crecy Deynse 
Landrecy Warneton 
Nancy Brussels 


This list might be multiplied many times. 
Havre—the river reach, standing on the 
Seine commanding the English Channel—is 
a name of great importance to the Domes- 
day student, and the origin of the element 
ha is an interesting problem. The v7 may 
be unoriginal like the 2 of Humber, Amber, 
and Sambre, or it may be the surviving form 
of « or y in an original av or ay. The 
Norman word for river was e# Or ou, as 
evidenced by the river names Zure and Oure, 
and the town of Zu or “ Ou,” near Dieppe ; 
and by numbers of instances in Domesday 
Book, such as Eurewardestuna, on the Suffolk 
estuaries; Zuretone, with its Ward Hill, 
standing guard over the river waters of the 
great Ouse ; Zurefone, within the semicircular 
sweep of the Idle River of Nottinghamshire ; 
and Lurewic, the riverside settlement on the 
east bank of a reach of the Yorkshire Ouse, 
Eurewic being the Norman rendering of the 
dialect name Yorewick, the original of York. 


The reach names of England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland are peculiarly Anglo-Saxon, 
but if we glance back to the Domesday haver 
names of our English counties, we find them 
usually occurring where Norse influence was 
added to Anglo-Saxon, instances being 
Haveringe in Essex; Haverhella, now Haver- 
hill, in Suffolk; and Quwedhaveringe, now 
Quadring, on the Old Ouse Mere Lode, 
near Wigtoft, in South Lincolnshire. The 
inference, therefore, is that the element 4a 
in Havre has been influenced by the Norse 
aa, a river. The local features of Hauv- 
ringhen in Artois have not been examined, 
and no reliable deduction can be made 
without this; but the name strongly suggests 
relationship to Havering in Essex, which, 
from its situation amongst river hamms, 
might very appropriately have been called 
Haveringham. 

Oye, in French Flanders, lies between the 
great water reach of Dover and the River 
Douvre of Flanders, and is evidently related to 
Eye on the Suffolk Dove. Isaac Taylor’s sug- 
gestion that the D of Dover may be derived 
from the definite article is probably correct, 
and we may add that the same letter in Doze, 
Dore, Dour, and many other river names of 
England, as well as the Douvre of Flanders, 
appears also to be derived from the Frisian 
equivalent of the definite article, and forms 
one of many links uniting the early names 
of Flanders with our own. The river name 
Dove means the water or the river,and Dover, 
Dore, and Douvre, are the same with the 
reach element added. 

The contracted eiement re, a reach, is 
almost as common in Normandy as in our 
English counties; but uncontracted forms of 
vic are rare in France, though common in 
Belgium. It has been seen that uncontracted 
ric is also rare in England, occurring mainly 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire having only one instance in AS. 
Chateric, corrupted first to Chateriz, and 
finally Chatteris ; and it is noteworthy that 
Bretons, such as Oger le Breton and Alfred 
of Lincoln, were numerous in this district, 
so that Butterwick, near Boston, has given 
rise to the local surname Bufferiss. Quatrecht, 
on the right bank of the Scheldt south-east of 
Ghent, is the same name in construction and 
meaning as Quadring in the Holland division 
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of Lincolnshire, except that the latter has its 
reach element contracted to a single letter 
and iug added asa suffix. The prefixes guat 
or guet and guad are cognates of A.S. wed, 
a wathstead or ford. 

We will now give an instance of a cognate 
river word, identical in meaning with A.S. ea, 
which the Domesday scribe appears to have 
introduced into this country. Poperinghe, 
Elverdinghe, and Haringhe, are examples of 
a considerable class of names still found in 
French and Belgian Flanders. The suffix 
he is the Flemish form of A.S. ea, a stream, 
and is specially important because it has 
survived to this day as a prefix in many of 
our English place-names, such as Hever, 
near Eden Bridge, Hewell in Warwickshire, 
Heaton in Nottinghamshire, and Heeley and 
Heworth in Yorkshire. It has rarely sur- 
vived as an infix or suffix, because in such 
names as Sfringinghefelda, now Springfield 
in Essex, and Brakinghe, now Braughing in 
Hertfordshire, it was unnecessary thus to 
maintain so cumbrous a length, for the word 
ing itself implied the presence of water. The 
following list is far from complete, but re- 
presents the comparative frequency of this 
element in the counties named. 


Modern Name and 
County. 

Berkswell, War. 
Barkham, Berks. 
Crookham, Berks. 
Cookham, Berks. 
Springfield, Essex 
Langford, Essex 
Finchingfield, Essex 
Willingale, Essex 
Bungay, Suffolk 
Gislingham, Suffolk 
Braughing, Herts. 
Welney, Cambs. 
Cookridge, Yorks. 
Guisborough, Yorks. 
Nun Keeling, Yorks. 
Bingley, Yorks. 
Minting, Lincs. 
Wrangle, Lincs. 
Grayingham, Lincs. 


Name in Domesday 
Period. 

Berchewelle 
Bercheham 
Crocheham | 
Cocheham 
Springinghefelda 
Langheforda 
Fincinghefelda 
Willinghehala 
Bungheam 
Gislingheham 
Brakinghe 
Willenhe 
Cucheric 
Gighesborc 
Chilinghe 
Bingheleia 
Mentinghes 
Weranghe 
Greingheham 


A few of the more important of these 
examples may now be described. Berche- 


welle may be compared with Hewell in the 
same county. In later times it became 
Berc/eswelle, Flemish he being replaced by 
a contraction of A.S. /eces, the meaning 
changing from the spring of the birch stream 
to the spring of the boggy birch stream. Bark- 
ham, Domesday Book Sercheham, stands 
where several streams meet, west of Woking- 
ham and north of the Blackwater River. 
‘These names admirably illustrate the fact 
that the birch is a stream-loving tree as well 
as the alder. The prefix of Crocheham is a 
metathesis of A.S. coce-re, the expanded name 
being cocc-re-he-hamm, the bend in the river 
reach coming from the hill. Crookham lies 
on the Emborne River, which runs through 
hilly country to the Kennet. Cocheham, now 
Cookham, on the Thames, is the same name 
without the reach element, and its meaning 
is nearly identical. Braughing in Hertford- 
shire occurs in Anglo-Saxon, Domesday, and 
later records,as Brahcingum, Brachinge, Brak- 
inghe, Brauchinge, Brauhing and Braghing. 
These prefix variants may denote a personal 
name; as Skeat thinks, but the absence of 
any possessive case rather suggests the dialect 
word dray, a hill slope, occurring in Brayton, 
Bratoft, Brayland, and Bray. Skeat thinks 
Bray in Berkshire comes from A.S. drew, or 
Mercian dregh ; and if the prefix of Braughing 
has a similar origin, the ch and & of its carly 
variants are substitutes for gh, Flemish 
Brakinghe representing an English form 
Braghingea, the meadow slope by the river. 
The actual physical features support this 
interpretation, for Braughing stands on the 
River Quin at the foot of a slope, while on 
the east a hill stream, the coc-he of Domesday 
Book, descends from Cockhampstead and 
runs past Upp Hall into the main valley. 
This stream, or the Rib by its junction with 
the Quin, forms the Aum referred to in the 
A.S. variant Brahcingum. 

Such names as Langheforda, Willinghehala, 
Willenhe, and Chillinghe, are self-explanatory, 
and we may pass on to the more difficult 
Lincolnshire names. Mentinghes is notable 
for the retention of the 4 in the plural, con- 
trary to the Domesday scribe’s more usual 
practice in such names as Stsse, Melse, Golse, 
and Melles. Minting stands at the junction 
of two streams coming from the Wolds, and 
there was a second Minting where another 
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tributary ran into the same stream imme- 
diately south-west of the first. Domesday 
Book enumerates the lands contained in the 
two Mentinghes, including 260 acres of 
meadow, besides woodland pasture. The 
prefix is a Danish word referring to land at 
the junction of rivers; and the ‘‘ Motton 
Meadows” of this county may probably be 
referred to an allied Anglo-Saxon word. 
Mentinghes is therefore an Anglo-Danish 
word with a Flemish suffix, and means 
the grassland lying in the fork of the rivers. 
Wrangle, near Leak, in the fens of the 
Holland division of the county, is also a 
Danish or Anglo-Danish name, and is prob- 
ably derived from vrangr and /ece, meaning 
the winding leke, or, in modern English, the 
winding boggy stream. Domesday Weranghe 
means simply the winding stream, the first ¢ 
being a device to assist pronunciation. The 
change from fe, a stream, to /ece, a boggy 
stream, was common in the Middle Ages, 
and has already been noticed under Sixhills 
and Berkswell. The parish of Wrangle is 
now a veritable network of drains, and its 
Roman Bank, Old Sea Bank, Sea Dyke, and 
Wrangle Marsh, give some indication of its 
ancient condition. The drains discharge 
into the sea at Wrangle Flats, and possibly 
this tortuous outfall stream may be a part of 
the original /eke or he. 

Grayingham is spelt Gvrangeham 


and 
Graingeham in Domesday Book, but occurs 
twice in the Lindsey Survey as Greingheham. 
The village lies on the lias limestone close 
to the foot of the cliff escarpment of the 


oolite. After the time of Earl Edwin it was 
for many centuries a part of the royal manor 
of Kirton Lindsey, held by Norman Kings 
and Barons, Theodoric, Count of Flanders, 
being one of the latter. Gvreingheham is a 
descriptive name, and the natural features 
which gave rise to it still exist. Two small 
streams rise near ponds between Grayingham 
and the cliff. One runs southwards close 
past the graveyard of the Church of S¢ 
Radegund to Blyborough Lake, and thence 
to the River Eau or “ Heye.” The other 
runs to the same river, but in a north- 
westerly direction, and the village stands in 
the bend thus formed. Grayingham is 
almost entirely built of rough local stone, 
and there can be no doubt that the circular 


patches of grey lichen covering its stone walls 
more or less completely give the clue to the 
grey colour of the wg in Anglian times, due 
to stone lying in broken masses on the grass. 
The elements greinghe are the Flemish 
rendering of A.S. greg ing ea, the grey ing by 
the stream. ‘The element 4am occurring in 
our English imgham names is usually identi- 
fied with A.S. Adm, a home, but it may be 
suspected that these elements are cognate 
with the similar elements in such Flemish 
names as Radinghem, Hauvringhen, and 
Erquinghem, which again are related to 
numbers of other names in Flanders, such 
as Lophem, lying in a network of streams 
three miles south of Bruges, a name cognate 
with North and South Lopham, in Norfolk, 
lying on a tributary near the head-waters of 
the Little Ouse and Waveney Rivers. The 
origin of the suffix in these ingham and 
inghem names is an interesting problem, 
but its solution must be deferred until 
further local investigation can be carried 
out. 

East of Paris and north of Old Burgundy 
is aland of many rivers—the battlefields of 
the Marne, Aisne, Oise, and Sambre. Along 
these rivers are numbers of place-names 
having the suffix cy, sy, or se; thus, on the 
Grand Morin is Crecy ; on the Marne, Zorcy, 
Chessy, Essisse, and Mesy; on the Ourcq, 
Lizy; on the Aisne, Assy; on the Oise, 
Prey and Guise ; on the Sambre, Zandrecy ; 
and on the River Meurthe, near the Moselle, 
Nancy. It is highly probable that these and 
similar names throughout Northern France 
and the whole of Belgium are river words, 
and in form and situation on rivers they 
forcibly recall such Domesday names as 
Sisse, Melse, and Golse,; but before we can 
be sure that these modern names of France 
and Belgium are related to the Domesday 
names, we must follow them backwards 
through past centuries, and trace the topo- 
graphical features which gave rise to the 
elements of each name. It has already been 
ascertained that the Domesday suffix se in 
such names as Sisse, the six waters, and 
Melse, the middle waters, is a metathesis of 
és, as occurring in Coles, Melles, and Ludes, 
and of hes, as in Mentinges and Gighesborc, 
and that these forms are Norman or Flemish 
variants, identical in meaning with the plural 
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of A.S. ea. The Domesday scribe, in addi- 
tion to the frequent use of Flemish 4e and 
other cognates of A.S. words, sometimes 
adopted special words from his native land ; 
thus we find in the ravaged and almost 
depopulated county of York such place-names 
as Gighesbore and Giseborne, corresponding 
with Guise on the Oise, and Guisecard on 
one of its tributaries. 

The question of the identity of the French 
and Belgian suffix cy, sy, or se, with Domes- 
day se, is of such importance that we may 
here give a brief history of the Domesday 
name Golse. Goxhill, the Golse of Domes- 
day Book, stands two miles south of the 
Humber, where two small streams formerly 
ran into Goxhill Haven. It apparently re- 
tained this name some time, for the Manor 
of Goulse is mentioned in the reign of 
Henry V., but after this A.S. /ece sup- 
planted the early suffix. Goxhill is a com- 
paratively late corruption, as shown by the 
local surname Gowse//, just as Sixhills, in the 
same county, is a corruption of Sixe//Z On 
the Trent bank in Scotter parish there is a 
close known from the time of Edward VI. 
as the “Gold Bushes,” but previously as 
‘‘Le Golle,” or in Middle English “ The 
Goule.” The yellow or golden colour 
referred to in these names was probably 
due either to gorse bushes, or to the English 
maple, which assumes a golden hue in the 
autumn. The early names Golse and Goulse 
appear, therefore, to mean the yellow streams, 
and the colour was probably due to fine clay, 
locally known as “warp,” suspended in the 
water of the streams mentioned, and carried 
backwards and forwards by the Humber 
tides. Golse or Goulse may be further ex- 
plained by the Oxfordshire place-names 
Clare and Golder, which are contiguous and 
complementary, one being the clay river 
reach, and the other the yellow river reach, 
thus suggesting that the colour of the streams 
at Goxhill was also due to suspended yellow 
clay. The suffix of Middle English Gowsed/ 
is a metathesis of the contracted plural Zs, 
other instances being Wressle in Lindsey, 
Wressel and Hessle in Yorkshire, and many 
Continental names, including probably 
Diisseldorf and Wesel on the Rhine, Brussels 
on the Senne, and similar names in Northern 
France. 

VOL. XI. 


It has been shown that the river word 4e 
was introduced by Norman scribes from 
Flanders, but the same cannot be said of 
the plural suffix se, although these scribes 
seem to have used it with increased fre- 
quency. A good instance of the AS. use 
of this form of the plural of ea occurs in 
the early name of the Thames. The Anglo- 
Saxons called this river Zemese—that is, ¢hé 
hemm ees ; the modern name coming from 
thi hamm ees, the winding waters. A glance 
at a map of the Thames shows not only how 
appropriate a name it still is, but how the 
winding hamms of the river and _ its 
tributaries have found permanent record in 
such names as East and West Ham, Homer- 
ton, Fulham, Twickenham, Ham, Hampton 
Court, Hampton, and Ember Court, in the 
vicinity of London, and in numbers of 
similar names higher up the river. East 
and West Ham and Ember Court appear 
to derive their names from bends formed by 
tributary junctions. The word LZmber, if 
ancient—and A.S. Zemese suggests this— 
comes from emm-re, the bent reach, and is 
closely related to Humber, Amber, Sambre, 
and Ombre, English river words undoubtedly 
related to the Sambre of France; and it is 
interesting to compare the natural features 
of the Sambre beck of Lindsey with those 
of the river of France at Landrecy. The 
river Hems of Devonshire is the same name 
as Thames without A.S. ¢#d. Broadhemp- 
ston parish lies on its north bank, and Little 
Hempston southwards, while on the east 
and west banks of its tributary the Ambrook 
are Great and Little Ambrook hamlets. The 
river words Thame, Tame, and Teme, appear 
to have dropped the terminal se of Zaemese 
and Zemese for the sake of distinction from 
the Thames. In A.S. Zemese both 4’s of 
the formula #24 hemm ees have disappeared, 
but the a of ¢#é is preserved in the diph- 
thong, while in the variant Zemese only ¢ 
remains. The definite article is not un- 
common as a first element in the river 
names of England and the Continent ; and 
also occurs in many place namés, such as 
Throcking, ‘he rook meadow; Tewin, tie 
river meadow ; and Threckingham, the reach 
meadow in the bend—the. last being the scene 
of the well-known story of the three Kings, 
concocted by the “false Ingulph.” In 
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Threckingham the 4 of the first element 
belongs to the definite article, but the 2 of 
Thames is silent, and therefore probably 
belongs to A.S. Aamm. No opportunity has 
occurred for thorough investigation of Conti- 
nental river names, but it may be strongly 
suspected that the Seine, Somme, and Saéne, 
of France, and Senne of Belgium, are related 
to our Thames. In its origin Somme may 
perhaps be cognate with A.S. se homm ea; 
and if so, the Aomm referred to may be the 
bold curve lying between Peronne and St. 
Quentin. Any good map of France will 
show that the town of Ham lies in the 
centre of this great bend of the Somme. 

The facts now brought to light respecting 
our English river names, and the occurrence 
of cognate names throughout Northern France 
and the whole of Belgium, make it clear that 
the Domesday scribe had a thorough know- 
ledge of all A.S. river words. It is true he 
suffered certain disabilities in pronunciation, 
such as those pointed out by the late Pro- 
fessor Skeat and others in various mono- 
graphs, but these are trivial blemishes which 
do not affect the general excellence of his 
work. His knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, taken 
throughout, was competent, extending in some 
instances to the varying dialects of different 
areas, and when his critics point to supposed 
mistakes, such as the alternate use of ev and 
e/, in such names as Havering otherwise 
Haveling, and Clavering otherwise Claveling, 
they merely show that his knowledge of river 
words was superior to that of the modern 
scholar. Domesday Book is the most won- 
derful book of the early Middle Ages. It 
cannot be compared with the great works 
of later centuries, such as Shakespeare and 
Milton, for it was composite and artificial in 
execution, and its genius is economic and 
political ; but it is wonderful in the accuracy 
and value of its information, in its grasp of 
A.S. customs and speech, its blending of 
these with the Norman, and in the promise 
it shows of that later blending of the people. 
The greatest work of the Conqueror was not 
that he vanquished the last and perhaps one 
of the best of the English Kings, but that, 
amid acts of savage barbarity, he yet laid 
the foundations for an English race of new 
calibre, and created a book which, increasing 
in value with time, forms to-day an imperish- 





able monument to the genius of its author, 
and a permanent record of the race and 
speech affinities of the peoples concerned 
in its production. 
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A Court JObpsician of the 
Restoration. 


By MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 





~< HOSE who are familiar with the 
iam childhood of that amiable monarch 
| Charles, the second of the name, 
recall not without sympathy his 
obstinate refusal to take the nauseous potions 
that his elders fain would have administered 
to him. There is an admonitory letter from 
his mother on this score, undated, but written 
probably when he was a little over eight years 
old: 

“Charles, I am sore that I must begin my 
first letter with chiding you, because I heere 
that you will not take physike. ... If you 
will not, I must come to you and make you 
take it, for it is for your healthe.” 

Apparently Charles gave way to persuasion ; 
but he yielded from politeness, not convic- 
tion, for when, shortly afterwards, his 
governor, Lord Newcastle, was indisposed, 
the little Prince wrote very characteristically 
to him: 

‘My Lord, I would not have you take too 
much Physik, for it doth allwaies make me 
worse, and I think it will do the like with 
you. 

In later life, when the physicians would 
come, hat in hand, craving permission to 
dedicate their works to His Most Sacred 
Majesty—lauding him as the “ Wonder of 
the Age,” the “ Balm which has healed the 
Nation’s Bleeding Wounds ”—there is every 
reason to believe he privately retained the 
same opinions of the healing art. which he 
had so candidly expressed in childhood. 

Truly the medicine and surgery of the 
Restoration seem astounding to our more 
squeamish taste, and it is not amiss to look 
into some manuals of seventeenth-century 
chirurgery and physic, if only that we may 
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understand Charles’s reluctance to entrust 
his person to the Court physicians. 

Among the London practitioners of his 
day there was a certain Dr. William Salmon, 
now only remembered—if remembered at all 
—by a brief, disdainful notice in the Diction- 
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James II., William III., and Anne, Salmon 
survived until 1713, and during his seventy- 
odd years provoked a fair amount of jealousy 
among his brethren. He advocated open 
windows, and inveighed against too “frequent 
blood-letting,”’ which heresies may well have 
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OUTER TITLE-PAGE OF SALMON’S ‘‘ SYNOPSIS MEDICINZ THERAPEUTICA,” 1681, 


ary of National Biography. His works, 


scandalized the orthodox; and it was prob- 
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however, may occasionally be found in some 
old English country house where the library 
has not been much disturbed since the 
Augustan age. 

Born during the Commonwealth, in 
practice through the reigns of Charles II., 





ably these unfashionable notions that earned 
for him the name of quack, which, much to 
his fury, was bestowed upon him by his pro- 
fessional rivals. 

He unveiled the mysteries of the trade by 
publishing books to make each man his own 
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physician, teaching him “how to judge and 
foresee the issue of Diseases, whether long 
or short, curable or not, and whether they 
may end in life or death.” In the dedication 
to the King of his Pharmacopeia Londoni- 
ensis he says he has “accommodated it to 
the necessity both of Court and Camp; con- 
sidered it for the Military Chirurgeon both 
by Sea and Land, and universally fitted it to 
the whole Art of Healing. ... As it is in- 
tended for the Benefit of Your Majesty’s 
Subjects, so it is humbly presented to your 
Royal Self: with hopes that Your Majesty 
will not so much reflect upon the poorness 
of the Offering as Upon the Sincerity and 
Affections of the Author.” 

Salmon would seem to have excited the 
wrath not only of the other doctors but of 
the apothecaries. He announces that all the 
medicines he describes can be procured 
direct from him “at reasonable rates without 
Sophistication, Adulteration, or any other 
deceit as is usual”; and in his Doron Medi- 
cum he gives minute descriptions “ How to 
make the Strong-Waters which the Distillers 
of London sell in their Shops,” thus trench- 
ing upon the prerogatives of the shopkeepers 
in question. His zeal and energy appear to 
have been prodigious, and he wrote not only 
on chirurgery, anatomy, astrology, and other 
kindred topics, but on ‘“ Limning, Painting, 
Vernishing, and Gilding” ; on “the Arts of 
Drawing Men, Women and Landskips” ; on 
“‘ Dying, Staining, Japanning ”; on Palmistry 
and Alchemy; on Botany and Gardening ; 
on “the Art of Embalming according to all 
Methods yet Extant, whether A®gyptian, 
European, or Modern”; on Enamels, Gems, 
Stained Glass, Engraving, Perfuming, and 
much else besides. He translated the 
ancient medical authorities, adding copious 
commentaries of his own, and being un- 
trammelled by modesty, he belauded on the 
title-pages of his books the value of their 
contents: ‘‘the most complete thing of this 
kind yet published in the English tongue,” 
‘an excellent book,” “the like never yet 
extant,” “a book of singular use,” and so 
on; whilst in his prefaces he continually 
thanks God for having raised him above the 
malice of his numerous detractors. ‘*My 
skill and successful Practice,” he says 
serenely, “have estabiished. my reputation 











beyond the Blasting of their envenom’d 
Breath. ... My Industry, Integrity, and 
just Dealing with Mankind will speak more 
for me than I can for myself.” 

In his various medical works the elements 
of the picturesque, bizarre, extraordinary, 
and incredible, are interspersed with fairly 
reasonable advice ; and, though he is frankly 
vain of his experience and attainments, there 
is nothing in any of his writings comparable 
to the complacency of a certain earlier and 
more drastic surgeon, who in his magnum 
opus stated that the chirurgeon’s art was “now 
so perfect that for after-ages to seek to re- 
fine upon it would be a useless affectation.” 
It was the same chirurgeon who, with the 
air of suggesting a startling innovation, 
pointed out that the instrument should be 
fitted to the wound, and not the wound to 
the instrument, lest it be said that the 
patient was the worse and not the better 
for the doctor’s handling. Salmon does not 
deviate into this kind of unconscious humour 
so frequently as some of his learned pre- 
decessors, but his books in their own way 
are none the less amusing. 

The mere names of some of his medica- 
ments set the imagination working: “ Peli- 
can’s blood,” “ green verdigrise,” Hungarian 
mercury, young hog’s hearts, fine silver, 
powdered eggshells, filings of elk’s hoofs, 
leaf-gold, the horn of a goat, dried mistle- 
toe, crab’s eyes, and porphyry—all have their 
specific virtues upon which he holds forth 
eloquently, citing in illustration instances 
from Hippocrates and Galen, Alexis of 
Piedmont, Serapionis, or Renodceus. 

He discourses, too, upon the nature and 
properties of all roots, barks, woods, herbs, 
flowers, fruits, gums, seeds, and juices, and 
of the habits and customs of “ Men, Beasts, 
Fowls, Fish, Serpents, and Insects.” He 
describes the Chirurgeon’s Chest with its 
liquids in glass phials, and extracts and 
ointments in leaden pots—such as “The 
King of England’s Ointment,” quintessence 
of copper, moonwort, and the like—and all 
the various instruments of chirurgery, which 
last are so repulsive, and the diagrams of 
operations so disgusting, that the non- 
medical reader will hurry on to some more 
pleasant portion of the book. 

The treatment for “‘ feavers”—so long as 



























one can regard it with a purely academic 
interest—is not altogether unattractive. 
Going through all the varieties of Tertian, 
Quartan, and Quotidian Agues and their 
attendant evils, our doctor gives some 
general advice: “‘ Let the Air be temperate 
either by Nature or Art; let the Mind be 
free, cheerful, and moderate” ; all “ anger, 
sadness, and fear” are to be shunned ; the 
food is to be cooling, “for as Diet in all 
chronick Diseases can do much, so in this 
Disease it does more than all Medicines ”— 
a surprising admission for a seventeenth- 
century practitioner. 

He especially recommends as a “ specifick” 
against “ Quartan feavers” some pills of his 
own invention, made from the juice of 
violets, primrose flowers, peach leaves, 
damask roses, bugloss, cinnamon, and 
powder of sweet fennel seeds; and the 
‘“‘Hectick” patient, he says, may take “a 
bath of fresh warm water with herbs boyled 
therein,” such as mallows, violet leaves, 
herb mercury, and lettuce. ‘* After bath- 
ing, let the sick be dryed with hot clothes, 
then gently anoynted with Oyls of Sweet 
Almonds, and of Violets or Roses,” and 
“after a little time of rest” he is to ‘eat 
some Broth.” To anoint the temples with 
an oil of water-lilies will cause ‘Sleep 
and Rest”; and there is a delightful mixture 
of fresh poplar buds, black poppies, violet 
leaves, and the leaves of the mountain 
elder, “‘ good against violent Feavers, Rest- 
lessness, and want of Sleep.” 

But some of Dr. Salmon’s remedies for 
other ills are far from appetizing: for in- 
stance, quintessence of toads, lizard oil 
(made from “green live lizards, as many as 
you please”), ‘the body of a Dormouse 
burnt to ashes,” “ Dragon’s blood,” and 
hedgehog’s flesh well roasted (which last, he 
says, has been commended as “a pleasant 
meat ”). 

For gout you “take a fat Fox of middle 
age (if you can get such a one), caught by 
hunting about Autumn, kill him .. . boil 
him in white wine and spring water,” and 
then by adding flowers of sage and rose- 
mary, you complete the celebrated O/eum 
vulpinum. 

But one of the most high-sounding 
remedies is the Royal Powder of Many 
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Virtues, its ingredients being white sugar- 
candy, the ankle bone of a hare, pikes’ eyes, 
peonies, peach-stones, oriental pearls, ivory, 
myrrh, and coral, hyssop, nutmeg, Indian 
spikenard, and fine gold. This “fortifies 
the Head and Brain, strengthens and in- 
creases Memory,” makes a sad heart merry, 
‘ gives courage to Cowards,” gives ladies a 
good colour, and ensures them against 
“‘Tremblings, Faintings, and Weakness of 
the Heart.” 

Perhaps the easiest way to make acquaint- 
ance with the excellent Dr. Salmon would 
be to visit him in company with one of those 
ladies who adorned the Court of His Most 
Sacred Majesty, for even as a Puritan dame 
in quest of a sensation would visit her 
favourite minister and hold conference with 
him as to the condition of her soul, so could 
the pretty worlding, when time hung heavy 
on her hands, go forth to see the fashionable 
physician of the moment, and take counsel 
with him concerning her “ megrims” or her 
“vapours.” Accordingly on a fine June 
morning our fair lady steps into her chair at 
Whitehall, and four stalwart serving-men 
carry her past Charing Cross and down the 
Strand, past Great Salisbury House (built 
by Queen Elizabeth’s Treasurer, Burleigh) 
and Little Salisbury House (where Mr. 
Hobbes, the philosopher, has lodging with 
my Lord of Devonshire) to Salisbury Court. 
Here lives that well-known traveller and 
man of science, Doctor Edward Browne, 
son of Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich ; 
but her ladyship passes his door, and, stop- 
ping her chair, steps out close by the sign of 
the Red Balls. 

From all the noise and bustle of the outer 
world, the sunshine and the street cries, 
** Oranges, who'll buy my oranges ?” “ Laven- 
der, sweet lavender!” “‘ Cheeses all fresh, all 
fresh !” our pretty lady, with a rustle of her 
silken skirts, goes in through a side door, 
up an ill-lighted stair, to the consulting- 
room of the physician. 

The walls are lined with books, of varying 
ages, sizes, and conditions; their backs of 
leather, sheep-, or pig-skin, lettered with 
formidable names, amongst which Galen, 
Hippocrates and Frascatorius, Dioscorides, 
Hildanus, Hermes, Severinus, Paracelsus, 
and Albertus Magnus, stand out conspicuous. 
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The atmosphere is laden with peculiar 
pungent odours, which somewhat offend the 
delicate nostrils of my lady. Dried snake- 
skins, Venice treacle, turpentine, roast snails, 
sheep’s blood, and human flesh—the latter 
cooking on the fire—would smeil worse than 


Toads and lizards hanging in the sun to dry, 
with bunches of rosemary and rue in close 
proximity to their unsightly corpses; for- 
bidding-looking implements of the chir- 
urgeon’s art—the “crane’s bill” and the 
“‘stork’s bill,” and other instruments of 
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they do, were not some aromatic Eastern 
spices burning in a golden vessel set with 
jade (a pretty toy, some relic of the learned 
doctor’s sojourn in Constantinople or the 
Indias). 

As the doctor himself has not yet made 
appearance, his patient looks around her. 


torture, with their curiously chased and 
carved handles and most murderous blades ; 
phials of laudanum and cochineal, and the 
invaluable Agua mirabilis ; large copper 
vessels containing I know not what of mar- 
vellous medicaments in course of preparation ; 
a crucible which is in constant use for one of 
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those “‘ alchemickal” experiments so much 
affected by His Grace of Buckingham—to 
wit, the transmutation of inferior metals ; a 
pestle and mortar in which live spiders have 
been pounded for the making of a wonderful 
*‘ emplastrum ”—such are the objects the fair 
patient’s eyes encounter, and near the win- 
dow in the sunshine are great heaps of 
rose leaves and fresh lavender laid out to 
dry. A book is open on the table, and 
the daughter of Eve peeps into it expec- 
tantly ; but it is full of diagrams and pictures 
so hideously alarming that she shuts the 
volume quickly and endeavours to forget 
what she has seen. 

Presently the inner door is opened, and 
there enters Doctor William Salmon, a per- 
sonable man some six-and-thirty years of 
age, attired with a modishness more fitted 
to a courtier than a mere physician. His 
curled and scented hair is thick and long as 
a peruke ; his skirted coat, his elegant lace- 
bands, the “ roses” on his shoes, are of the 
latest fashion; and he bows before his 
visitor after the manner of Whitehall or St. 
James’s. 

Her ladyship then raises her velvet mask, 
and shows a dainty visage guiltless of powder, 
patch, or Spanish red. At first glance 
she does not appear in need of a phy- 
sician. She has come, however, to consult 
him as to the removal of some three or four 
infinitesimal freckles which have presumed 
to mar the perfect whiteness of her brow. 
He reassures her promptly ; she can have an 
infallible ‘‘ cosmetick” of goats’ milk, sugar- 
candy, water-lilies, Solomon’s seal, burnt 
ivory, and Venice borax. This is a certain 
cure for spots and blemishes of whatsoever 
nature ; and further he would recommend an 
excellent balsam ‘‘ to keep smooth and white 
the skin.” He could supply her also with 
an “admirable ” tooth-powder, musk scented, 
and a delicious mouth-wash made of myrtle 
leaves and roses boiled in “rough red wine.” 
If her ladyship is troubled with “ Faintings 
and Swoonings and other Passions of the 
Heart,” there can be nothing more efficacious 
than the famous Zinctura rosarum, distilled 
from damask roses, ambergrise, and musk. 

While he is making up these valuable 
remedies, my lady throws back her cloak, 
whereon the quick eye of the physician is 
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attracted by the emeralds and rubies in her 
carcanet. ‘‘ Ah!” he exclaims, ‘ your lady- 
ship’s gems are wisely chosen ; the zamorat, 
smaragdus, emerald—call it which you will 
—not only is of a very beautiful and glorious 
green colour, but is good against diseases of 
the head and heart, against the Megrims, 
Vertigo, and Frensy; whilst the Ruby 
strengthens the vital spirits and gives merri- 
ment and gladness.” But her ladyship, not 
yet content with what she has, would fain 
have other jewels also, and in the New 
Exchange that forenoon she has seen a 
much.to-be-desired necklace of goldsmith’s 
work and pearls and opals; and so she asks 
the courtly doctor what he can tell her of 
that strange stone, the opalus, wherein 
appears ‘‘the fiery brilliance of the ruby, 
the purple colour of the amethyst, and the 
green of the smaragdus, are blended inde- 
scribably.” 

“Yea, milady, as Hortius says, Wihil inter 
gemmas pulchrius esse potest, no gem is more 
lovely ; and it is reputed to have so many 
virtues as it hath colours.” 

The lady smiles and dimples; she will 
buy that necklace from the goldsmith in the 
New Exchange, or she will owe for it; and 
in the meantime she must pay her amiable 
physician ; so, layinga gold piece upon the 
table and putting on her mask, she is 
escorted down the stairs by Doctor Salmon, 
who hands her gallantly into her chair. 

The doctor stands out in the sunshine, 
breathing the fresh June air; he is in trouble 
with his brethren of the medical profession 
for having enunciated the scandalous doc- 
trine that sunshine and fresh air are more to 
be desired by the sick than all the unguents 
and emplastrums, pills, elixirs, cordials, and 
powders of the learned faculty. Not that he 
is indifferent to the potency of these same 
medicaments—far from it ; he always makes 
them up himself with infinite care, for he 
would not have his patients suffer from the 
“plaguey cunning tricks” of the apothe- 
caries, who use “false unicorn’s horn for 
true,” and foist their fraudulent remedies 
upon an unsuspecting public. 

As Dr. Salmon stands at the street door 
he descries not far away a tall imposing 
figure sumptuously clad in amethyst brocade. 
This noble person picks his way most care- 
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fully, and carries in his hand an orange filled 
with spices, a specific against plague, malig- 
nant fevers, and the like. When he turns to 
cross the street the doctor recognizes him as 
that famous courtier, statesman, fiddler, and 
alchemist, George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

‘“‘ Good-day to your Grace,” he says ; and 
Buckingham (whose manners, when he so in- 
clines, can be as pleasing as his morals are 
iniquitous), removing his beaver, graciously 
returns the doctor’s salutation. ‘“ Ah, Doctor,” 
he sighs, “you have not cured me of my 
Hypochondriack Melancholy.” 

‘‘ Your Grace must have more patience ; 
truly your complaint is hard to cure, by 
reason of the mighty heap of symptoms ; and 
sometimes it seems cured and then returns 
again and is of very long continuance, so 
that ’tis well named the Disgrace of the 
Physicians. But ’tis seldom mortal.” 

* Aye, more’s the pity!” exclaims Buck- 
ingham, shrugging, and doctor and duke 
together make their way upstairs. 

When they are within the doctor’s sanctum, 
His Grace draws off his pearl-embroidered 
glove, and stretching out his finger, touches 
one of the bundles of rosemary hanging from 
the rafter. ‘‘What is the use of this?” he 
asks. 

‘Its uses are infinite, nor do I know 
how I can adequately praise it; it takes 
away Dulness, Drowsiness and Sleepiness, 
strengthens the Nerves, preserves the 
Health and Memory, retards old Age, 
restores the Sight, makes glad the Heart ; 
and best of all, it can dispel all foolish 
Fantasms out of the brain.” 

“ Then give me Rosemary,” says Bucking- 
ham, half serious, half derisive. 

‘“‘T shall advise Your Grace to take some 
now, infused in choice Canary Wine”; and, 
taking from out a cupboard Venice glasses 
and a generous-looking flagon, the doctor 
pours out the wine and hands it to his noble 
patient. 

‘‘ Excellent,” says His Grace, “but yet, I 
fear, scarce strong enough to dispel my fan- 
tasies. Have you no sterner remedy ?” 

The doctor unlocks a cabinet and takes 
therefrom a silver casket, which he opens 
with a key and lovingly displays. ‘‘ In this 


is Opium, Salts of Pearl, and Coral, Saffron, 





and Ambergrise. It is a prescript of the 
immortal Paracelsus, design’d for cure of 
raging madness; but Your Grace has no 
need of any such medicament.” 

“Gad!” says His Grace, “I am not so 
sure of that.’’ Then his restless fancy goes 
off at a tangent. ‘‘ Hast any love-potions ?” 

‘“*T could give you remedies against Witch- 
craft, My Lord Duke, and against Palpita- 
tions of the Heart; but as to Love-Potions 
I do not recommend them, excepting only 
that rare Indian compound I first learnt to 
make in Portugal. Ivory, burnt Silk and 
Oriental Bezoar, Pearls prepared, Worm- 
wood, and juice of Roses go into the making 
of it. If Your Grace inclines, I can supply 
it to you presently in form of Tablets.” 

“‘Heaven forbid!” says Buckingham 
piously, ‘give me rather some decoc- 
tion to cause rest and sleep.” 

‘*If that is your will,” exclaims the doctor, 
‘“‘you can have a singular good ointment, 
made of black Poppies, Mandrakes, Night- 
shade, and the common Lettuce.” 

But Buckingham is no longer listening. 
‘* What have you here ?” he asks, and points 
to a sealed phial. 

“Extract of Vipers,” says Dr. Salmon 
proudly ; and the Duke makes a wry face. 

**Indeed,” declares the doctor, “I do 
esteem it as a jewel, for it strengthens the 
Brain, preserves from grey hairs, and reno- 
vates the entire Body.” 

“The £iixir vite /” says Buckingham, 
smiling sceptically. 

“Nay, but I have a veritable Ziixir 
vite /”? vows Doctor Salmon, nowise dis- 
concerted, “though ’tis seldom used, by 
cause that few save Princes can afford the 
price. “Tis the Red Hungarian Powder, one 
of the costliest of medicines ; I learnt the 
art to make it from the King’s physician at 
the Court of Poland. ’Tis compounded of 
emeralds, rubies, pearls and jacinths, coral 
white and red, choice cinnamon, powdered 
unicorn horn, and camphire, sorrel seeds and 
cloves, and leaves of the most fine gold ; and 
it is taken night and morning in a cordial 
water of clove gilliflowers, a beverage most 
delectable.” 

With this last marvellous prescription we 
will take leave of Doctor Salmon and his 
illustrious patient. Though for Princes, 
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Queens, and Emperors, doubtless it was 
no great extravagance to take their medicines 
in the form of precious stones and unicorn’s 
horn, we lesser mortals, had we lived in those 
past times, must perforce have been con- 
tented with the humble rosemary and rue, 
fresh lavender and marjoram; so now, as 
we step from out the dusty library into the 
sunshine of our garden, we bid the gardener 
plant beds of rosemary, the shade of Doctor 
Salmon murmuring gently : “Tis an infallible 
Specifick against Melancholy and heaviness 
of Heart ; it recreates the spirits, and causeth 
joy and gladness, so that a man by taking it 
may feel his youth renewed.” 

So be it ; for if such marvellous power lies 
hid within this simple herb we have no need 
of Aurum potabile, nor of Quinta essentia 
Rubini; nor need we range the world in 
search of that far-famed medicament the 
horn of the ‘‘ True Unicorn.” 


QA Stoic of Louvain: 
Justus Lipsius. 


( The substance of a paper read to the Northumberland 
and Durham Classical Association.) 
By Basi, ANDERTON, M.A., 
Public Librarian, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


(Concluded from p. 149.) 
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been generally held, both by con- 
temporaries and by later critics, 
certain important judgments and 
significant facts have already been given. 
Reference has been made, for instance, to 
the views of modern writers like Zanta and 
Hubert. In his own day, there was the 
eagerness with which many Universities and 
great rulers sought to win him to their own 
precincts or their own courts; but there 
were also the bitter attacks that were made 
upon him. Opinions about him, in fact, 
have been conflicting ; he has had keen par- 
tisans and equally keen depreciators. Among 
his contemporaries, whilst many admired him 
greatly, others, such as H. Stephanus and 
VOL. XI. 





Ea eas to the estimation in which he has 


Joseph Scaliger, roughly assailed and belittled 
him ; apparently scholars’ rivalry and odium 
theologicum influenced them. Sagittarius, too, 
was another foe. That Lipsius was a force 
to reckon with, that he was one of the out- 
standing figures of his time, seems proved 
by the very bitterness of their attacks. Then 
in recent days the view of Nisard, in the 
work already cited, is noteworthy. His 
general estimate is high, though he does not 
fail to draw attention to what he regards as 
defects in character and taste. Perhaps, 
indeed, he over-emphasizes them ; they were 
partly the manners of the age; and in any 
case it is given to few men to live for 
sixty years sans peur et sans reproche. 
He thinks his character, whilst sweet and 
amiable, often showed an undue facility and 
a lack of strength. The following passage 
will show how he places Lipsius historically. 
It is taken from the first chapter of his 
Triumvirat Littéraire. After referring to an 
earlier triumvirate of the sixteenth century— 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Joachim Camerarius 
—he says: “‘ These three illustrious men had 
hardly concluded the first fifty or sixty years 
of the sixteenth century, when three others 
equally illustrious — viz., Joseph Scaliger, 
Justus Lipsius, and Isaac Casaubon—were 
born, and in the second half of the century 
came to occupy the glorious place which 
their predecessors had held in the first half. 
The juxtaposition which I make of this 
double triumvirate is not arbitrary; it is 
neither the result of caprice nor of a personal 
taste for analogies ; it is sufficiently indicated 
by the facts. Erasmus, Melanchthon, and 
Camerarius, have all three exercised, by their 
writings, an equal and simultaneous influence 
on the study of Letters, properly so called, 
in Germany ; and if they did not obtain from 
their contemporaries the “##/e of a triumvirate, 
they nevertheless exercised its authority. But 
Lipsius, Scaliger, and Casaubon, had alike its 
power anditsname. In their time Learning, 
as it grew more refined, grew also more 
pedantic; therefore, in submitting to the 
laws of the three critics who were then its 
own highest expression, it scrupulously gave 
them, in the Republic of Letters, a title 
which proudly voiced their authority and 
their number. Thus it was that Justus 
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had the designation of Literary Triumvirate 
conferred upon them.” 

Nisard concludes his work on Lipsius 
thus: ‘‘Any nation might be proud of 
having such a man as Lipsius for its com- 
patriot; any nation might think itself 
honoured in rendering him some _ con- 
spicuous homage to perpetuate the scholar’s 
glory and the zation’s gratitude. Never- 
theless, while the place publique of Rotter- 
dam proudly exhibits the statue of Erasmus, 
the place publique of Louvain is still waiting 
for the statue of Lipsius.” 

Let us now turn to Lipsius’ book on 
Stoicism, which was published, as I have 
said, in 1604. In my own edition (that of 
1644) the whole title-page is engraved, and 
its illustration shows the interior of a stone 
building, with doorways and pillars, and 
seven grown men. The central figure is 
probably Lipsius himself (at least, it bears 
some resemblance to his likeness), and he is 
speaking, possibly on Stoicism, to some of 
the others. In the book itself, however, he 
has only one interlocutor—a youth. 

Expressed in outline, the first part is as 
follows: After a general exhortation to the 
study of philosophy in. preference to that 
simply of elegant, or entertaining, or prac- 
tical arts (which, however, form a useful 
preliminary training of the mind), Lipsius 
comes to the question, From whom should 
we seek our philosophy? Neither a Plato 
nor an Aristotle should be exclusively fol- 
lowed, nor even one school only. If we call 
ourselves anything, it might be Eclectics. 
In order to exhibit what is the field of selec- 
tion, Lipsius runs over the main schools that 
have existed—the Barbarian, the Italian, 
and more especially the Greek. 

Having thus cleared the ground, he shows 
the origin and succession of the Stoic school, 
from the Cynics down to Seneca. To the 
founder of Stoicism, Zeno of Citium, and to 
his life, he of course gives prominence, and 
then passes on to Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 
Zeno of Sidon, Diogenes called the Baby- 
lonian, Antipater of Sidon, Pangzetius, Posi- 
donius, etc. To the Cynics, at their best, 
and in essentials, he gives high praise; and 
he records some of their views, on which 
certain Stoic doctrines and paradoxes were 
founded. He then states, and answers, 


several customary objections to Stoicism, 
and fer contra sings its praise, showing in 
what parts of. philosophy Stoics have ex- 
celled, and naming as examples certain 
great Stoics, among the rest Seneca and 
Epictetus. 

What are the parts and definitions of 
philosophy? One broad division is into 
Contemplative and Active. Another is that 
of Seneca—viz., into Moral, Natural, and 
Rational. The meanings assigned to these 
terms and divisions are discussed, and also 
their several importance and value, Ethics 
being ranked as the foremost in fruitfulness. 
Coming then to the distinction between 
Philosophy and Wisdom, Lipsius shows 
that it is similar to that between the end 
and the means; or to that between the 
perfect good of the human mind, and the 
love and pursuit of that good. The perfect 
Wise Man of the Stoics is not found, but is 
an ideal only ; the man, however, who is in 
a state of progress towards Wisdom does 
exist. Wisdom, in the Stoic view, may be 
taught ; and Lipsius gives the Stoic theory 
of Knowledge. The mind receives appear- 
ances (Phantasia or visa), and is impressed 
or affected by them (whence the rizwors of 
Zeno, the dAAotwors or étepoiwors of Chry- 
sippus). The more lasting of these per- 
ceptions give rise to memory; repeated 
acts of memory to experience. Hence arise 
conceptions of things. Then come reason 
and ratiocination, and so at last knowledge 
and wisdom. The Object or End that is 
pursued is, for Stoics, the living according 
to Nature. This has been understood in 
somewhat different fashions, and the views 
of Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, are 
shown in their gradual development from 
vagueness into clearness. Living according 
to Nature came to mean living according to 
right reason, or according to Virtue, and 
hence to mean seeking after God, who 
becomes the all-important Object or End. 
Hence Virtue alone is sufficient for happi- 
ness, and no outward goods or gifts of 
fortune are needful. If it is suggested that 
external goods (like health, strength, etc.), 
being in accordance with Nature, conduce 
to the practice of Virtue, the stricter Stoics 
would reply that they recognize no good 
things, and no evil things, save those of the 
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mind. The Stoic division and classification 
of things that are good are next given, and are 
followed by the Stoic account of things 
neutral (or indifferent). 


By way of introduction to the next division, ° 


Lipsius urges that we should arm ourselves 
against the anxieties of the world—its fears 
and hopes—by studying philosophy, and by 
having always in mind the Stoic Decrees (or 
Ordinances or Axioms). These Decrefa are 
like the root, the trunk, and the branches, of 
atree. The first of them (or the root) was 
the recognition of the Object or End described 
above. The second (or trunk) was the 
understanding of the nature of the Good, 
also defined and classified. The third (or 
ramification) comprises those decrees that 
are common to most schools of philosophy, 
as well as those that are special to the Stoics 
-—viz., the Paradoxes. It is with these that 
Lipsius is now concerned, and he treats a 
number of them separately—e.g., The Wise 
man is of constant and equable mind, and is 
always happy ; The Wise man is happy even 
when in torments ; The Wise man is imper- 
turbable and free from excessive passions 
(this is the famous draGea) ; etc. 

In the second part of the book we come 
to the Stoic Phystologia, or Physics. It com- 
prises things above, around, and below us— 
the whole universe, in fact, and all that it 
contains—God, Genii, Men. The two main 
divisions of the subject are the Corporeal 
and the Incorporeal. The Corporeal com- 
prises Principia (or the things which produce 
or make), and Zémenta (or things that are 
produced, and what springs therefrom). The 
Incorporeal are space, time, etc. Following 
Seneca, Lipsius begins with the Principia. 
These are twofold— God (the active) and 
Matter (the passive). These two principia 
are called ‘‘ Natures.” The word “ Nature,” 
then, tothe Stoic includes God and Divine 
Reason permeating the whole world and its 
parts; and they define Nature as a fire. 
This fire is generative and constructive and 
preservative, and its work is that ofa reason- 
ing artificer. God, according to the Stoics, 
is also the world itself; He is One, Good, 
Provident. This unity, this goodness, and 
this watchful providence (both for the uni- 
verse and for individuals), are next discussed. 
In providence or foresight the idea of Fate 
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is involved, this Fate being described as the 
reason, or method, according to which the 
world is administered. Chrysippus interprets 
Fate as the truth, the nature, and the neces- 
sity, of things. 

Various objections are then considered 
against God’s providence and goodness, and 
the inquiry, Whence come natural or external 
evils ? is examined first. By natural evils are 
understood monsters and prodigies, poisons 
and evil beasts. Then a second inquiry, 
Whence come internal evils, or sin? is ex- 
amined. Here the Stoic view is that, al- 
though God has given man powers and 
faculties which, by certain applications, may 
be employed to commit sin, yet it is by our 
own act and will that they are actually so 
applied. If our natural constitution pro- 
vokes this wrong choice, then the first defect 
lies in nature, or the material of which we 
are made. The origin of evil, in fact, both 
internal and external, is placed, not in God, 
but in Matter (which is coeval with Him 
and eternal). Of course, too, many so-called 
evils, such as poverty, pain, etc., are in the 
Stoic view not evils at all. With regard to 
God’s toleration of our wrong-doing, He 
may foresee or see things, without fore- 
ordaining or causing them. Man’s choice 
must be left free if he is to approach 
perfection or be more than an automaton. 

The next division is begun after a break of 
six months, during which Lipsius has had 
a dangerous illness. He comes now to the 
other Stoic division of the Principia—viz., 
Matter. It is twofold— Universal and Par- 
ticular. The Universal neither waxes nor 
wanes ; the Particular both waxes and wanes. 
Matter is eternal, and is corporeal. It can 
suffer change, since it can take different 
forms (in the Particular) and can be infinitely 
subdivided. All things that exist are to the 
Stoics bodies: God, Matter, Virtues, Vices, 
Passions, Qualities, and so on—all are bodies. 

Lipsius then comes to the World (Mundus), 
which is the greatest and noblest of the 
Bodies. In Stoic phrase it includes the 
heavens, the earth, and God, and is the 
equivalent of Rerum Natura or Communis 
Natura. It may consist of either formed or 
unformed material. It differs from the Uni- 
verse, which includes empty space (vacuum) ; 
whereas the World does not include empty 
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space, but is contained in it. It was made 
by God, who changed all existence first into 
air, then into water (or moisture), and so into 
the mingled elements—fire, water, air, and 
earth. The World is animate, a living thing, 
endowed with sense and reason. The ele- 
ments of which it is built up having been 
treated separately (Fire, Air, Water, and 
Earth), Lipsius considers the World(Mundus) 
asa whole. It is spoken of in two senses— 
either as consisting of all Nature (in which 
sense it is eternal), or as the ordered World 
(in which sense it is periodically destroyed 
and renewed, and is not eternal). In the 
latter sense it is liable to destruction both by 
water—the cataclysm—and by fire—the con- 
flagration. That by water affects only the 
earth with all its life; but life will thereafter 
begin again, and the old order be renewed. 
The greater destruction (or rather change) 
by fire is, however, universal. It occurs 
when the Great Year (magnus annus) arrives, 
and thereafter a redintegration of all things 
is made. The time, the manner, and the 
purpose, of this destruction and renovation 
are discussed. A chapter is added in which 
the Incorporeals—Motion, Space, and Time 
—are touched upon. Lipsius’ next subject 
is the knowledge of man’s nature and mind. 
On the physical side, he gives the Stoic view 
of man’s first origin and subsequent repro- 
duction. A body having been produced, the 
soul itself is insinuated from without, after 
birth. The soul comes from the eternal fire, 
from God Himself, and is thus part of the 
universal soul that is diffused throughout the 
world. As to its immortality, Stoics speak 
doubtfully. On the whole they regard it as 
enduring for a long time, though not to 
eternity. At the great conflagration all souls 
are reabsorbed into the ethereal fire. Some 
held—e.g., Chrysippus—that only the wise 
endured so long ; the evil perished sooner. 

The various divisions of the soul are then 
indicated ; and finally Lipsius discusses the 
principal part of the soul (iyepovexdy, the 
Principale of Seneca, the Principatus of 
Cicero). It is that which imagines, assents, 
perceives, desires. With a few final words 
on the dignity of the soul, Lipsius closes his 
book. 

Such, then, is the subject-matter of this 
book on Stoicism. In the course of his 


work Lipsius quotes from a great number of 
authors, partly for the purpose of direct ex- 
position, partly for illustration and embellish- 
ment. As is indicated by the title-page, 
Seneca’s writings are of especial value to 
him. Among these, the Epistles and the 
Dialogues stand out conspicuous, though 
the Questiones Naturales and other writings 
are freely used. Quotations from Cicero, 
also, as one would expect, are abundant, 
especially from the De Officiis, Tusculan 
Disputations, De Fintbus, De Natura Deorum, 
Questiones Academica. Diogenes Laértius, of 
course, makes his appearance everywhere. 
After these, perhaps Plato and Plutarch are 
cited the most; nor is Aristotle neglected. 
Of Plutarch’s works, the most frequently 
quoted are, perhaps, De Placitis Philosopho- 
rum, Adversus Stoicos,and De Communibus 
Notionibus. Others, however (such as Ques- 
tiones Conviviales, Questiones Platonica), are 
also often requisitioned. Naturally, Epictetus 
is much in evidence ; but Marcus Aurelius 
is found less often than one might have 
expected. The Scriptures are frequently 
quoted, so also are many of the Fathers of 
the Church. But the list is too long and too 
varied to give here. Suffice it to say that, 
besides the names mentioned, I have noted 
thirty-four others, and there still remain 
those not noted. That he gathered his 
materials from such diverse sources has been 
made a reproach to Lipsius ; and Nisard is 
among his critics. Into certain writers, 
indeed, apart from his use of them for happy 
illustration, he does read Stoicism unneces- 
sarily. Views which are the common prop- 
erty of mankind, and which, therefore, are 
also found in Stoicism, he sometimes quotes 
as showing that one man or another has 
Stoic leanings. Yet even the expansiveness 
of his methods, and the wide field he covered 
in seeking his materials, have their interest 
to those who for the nonce are not hurried 
in their reading, but can afford to go lei- 
surably. It is a method that at least helps to 
remind one how close is often the relation 
between different schools of thought, and 
how many of the world’s ideas are a posses- 
sion held by all the schools. 

The general contents of his book on 
Stoicism having been given, certain charac- 
teristics that illustrate Lipsius’ tastes and 
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style may now be touched upon. The Latin 
in which the work is written is often elo- 
quent ; it is free from superfluity, and, though 
here and there compact to the verge of 
obscurity, it is for the most part clear. 
Nisard (Ze Triumvirat, p. 140 et seg.) gives 
on this subject some valuable pages, in 
which he speaks of Lipsius’ departure from 
Ciceronian canons, and his delight in a more 
piquant Atticism;* his power of subtle 
brevity, and yet of full eloquence ;t his use, 
and perhaps his abuse, of old words. He 
gives also an account of the disordered and 
broken style into which his scholars and 
mitators (the Lipsians) fell, through copying 
mannerisms which they, lacking the needful 
genius and learning, could not use with 
success. Hence Lipsius advised them, 
instead of imitating himself, to take Cicero’s 
more natural style as their model. The 
passage is well worth perusal, and perhaps 
explains the disrepute into which the adjec- 
tive “ Lipsian,” as applied to compositions, 
seems to have fallen before it became 
obsolete (as Webster now describes it). 
Looking at another aspect of Lipsius, one 
recognizes the care of the scholar in the 
innumerable references he gives in the 
margin of the text; one finds it, too, in his 
frequent critical emendations of obscure or 
corrupt passages. As to his interlocutor 
(a pupil), one would not say much; he is 
a lay figure, a “man of straw,” who, while 
giving a certain variety to the composition, 
and expressing opinions which Lipsius may 
combat and demolish, is in himself not 
personally interesting, and has but small 
dramatic value. It is Lipsius’ own exposi- 
tion that chiefly attracts one; and in it one 
relishes the ample and leisurely progress 
with which the argument is carried forward, 
and the fulness with which the points that 
arise are illustrated. His frequent little 


* “Si, comme il cherchait a se le persuader et 4 le 
persuader aux autres Lipse aima toujours Cicéron, il 
cessa bientét de limiter, avouant qu'il trouvait plus 
de charmes au piquant de I’atticisme, qu’a la déli- 
catesse asiatique qui est le fond du style de Cicéron ” 
(pp. 140-141). Nisard thinks that Lipsius came, in par- 
ticular, under the spell of Plautus, Sallust, Tacitus, 
the two Senecas, and even Apuleius. 

+ Nisard’s comments remind one of Lipsius’ own 
description of Seneca’s style. See the note con- 
cluding this article. 





perorations, too, as he reaches stage after 
stage, are welcome and enjoyable.* The 
whole work reveals in Lipsius wide reading, 
scholarly aims, and love of virtue. If at 
times, in his dealings with pagan writings 
and creeds and philosophies, he appears at 
curious pains to avow his Christianity, one 
remembers, after all, that he lived, as regards 
matters of religion, in a most restless and 
censorious age. Though he himself was 
quick to recognize moral excellence in many 
of the old ways of thought, yet he knew from 
experience how bitter the men of his own 
generation could be. 

In Seneca, as is already apparent, Lipsius 
found perpetual delight; his innumerable 
quotations, and, indeed, the very title-page 
of the work, attest the enthusiasm he felt. 
He admired his literary style, and conceived 
his personal character to be of rare nobility 
and charm. In some eloquent pages he 
summarizes the notable features of the one, 
and gives an afo/ogia and a defence of the 
other. Considerations of space, however, 
make it impossible to offer a translation of 
these passages. They wili be found in 
Book I., § 18. One is appended to this 
article. 

A valuable clue to a man’s own ideals and 
aspirations is obtained by observing the 
things and the qualities which he spon- 
taneously praises. They show “which way 
the wind blows,” just as an artist’s special 
bent is revealed by the kind of pictures he 
paints of his own free choice. To the view 
of Lipsius’ character, therefore, which we 
have already formed, confirmation may be 
added by considering the high-minded 
Seneca whom he presents to us—whether 
that character is in part an ideal creation, or 
is indeed the veritable Seneca of history. 
We shall think of Lipsius, then, as a man of 
lofty aims, of broad and generous judgment, 
zealous for the welfare of those with whom 
he is associated, free from avarice and osten- 
tation, devoted to learning, fain of a simple 
and a virtuous life. As to Seneca himself, 
it is true that Lipsius ranked both his life 
and character higher than a good many 


* One would, indeed, greet cordially a reprint of 
this and other writings by Lipsius, produced in a 
clear type, and with the references to the authors he 
quotes adjusted to modern editions, 
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scholars rank them now. Yet even if, in his 
eulogy and vindication, he fails to carry all 
modern readers the whole way with him, his 
judgment and his attitude, which are inter- 
esting- in themselves, may at least give one 
pause. “They are the views of-a close student 
of Seneca, and of a famous scholar and 
teacher, who left his mark on a great Uni- 
versity. The outward glory of that University, 
alas ! is departed : its buildings are shattered, 
its library of priceless books and manuscripts 
charred to shreds and fragments, its portraits 
—Lipsius, Erasmus, Jansen (Bishop of Ypres), 
Vesalius (the anatomist), Puteanus (pupil and 
successor of Lipsius at Louvain)—all are 
hopelessly gone. Yet the history of that 
University’s thought can be still kept in 
remembrance. The body indeed is dead, 
but the spirit may still live. 


The following criticism of Seneca’s style is interest- 
ing. The Latin, too, which follows it, will serve as a 
brief example of Lipsius’ own style. The passage is 
from Book I., § 18, p. 103 (1644 edition) : 

‘* His words are choice, suitable and significant ; they 
always mean something more than they actually say. 
And this seems a special genius of his, that in an 
economy of words hehas a wonderful force and efficacy ; 
in brevity he has clearness and brilliance. Allusions, 
figures, metaphors, are frequent, almost continuous ; 
and these both please and instruct, directing the 
mind to the subject, and even beyond the subject. 
There is carefulness without affectation ; ornament 
without finery (comptus) ; there is close arrangement 
in what he says, but nothing forced or crabbed. 
Style also is apparent, and virile harmony and rhythm, 
yet in such a way that, while you recognize artistic 
construction, you will admit no effeminate artificiality, 
and it is for fighting and the arena that the whole 
equipment is made, not for pleasure and scenic show. 
Then, too, in his very brevity and terseness of speech 
there is manifest a certain happy abundance : his words 
well forth amply, though not wastefully ; they flow, 
not rush; they are like a river, not a torrent; they 
move on with strength, but without spate. Lastly, 
like goodly trees that, whilst their chief property is to 
bear fruit, have yet flowers and leaves: so Seneca, 
whom for his fruit’s sake we read and admire, brings 
us delight at the same time, putting Venus beside 
Minerva.” 

(An ex vero, aut affectu sic iudicem, vide. Tria 
sunt, que huc me ducunt, Verba, Res, Tractatus : 
omnia in eo iure laudanda. Verba, selecta, propria, 
significantia : immo quz plus aliquid semper dicunt, 
quam dicunt. Qui proprius quidam eius Genius 
videtur, ut in parcimonia verborum mira évépyeca 
atque efficacia sit ; in brevitate, claritas et splendor. 
Sunt allusiones, imagines, translationes, crebre et 
pene continuze: quz delectant simul et docent ; et in 
rem .animum, atque -extra rem mittunt. Est cura, 
non affectatio ; decor; non comptus ; tractata oratio, 


non torta. Est et compositio quedam et viriles 
numeri: sed ut structuram agnoscas, mollitiem 
abnuas ; et pugnz atque arene omnia, non delecta- 
tioni aut sczene parata. Jam in ipsa brevitate, et 
stricto dicendi genere, apparet beata quaedam copia. 
Fundit verba, etsi non effundit; fluit, non rapitur ; 
amni similis, torrenti dissimilis; cium impetu, sed 
sine perturbatione se ferens. Denique, ut felices 
arbores, quarum precipua dos est fructum ferre, 
flores et folia tamen habent: sic iste, quem fructus 
caussa legimus et colimus, oblectationem adfert 
pariter, et Venerem cum Minerva iungit.) 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


AT a sitting of the Public 
Records Commission held 
during the last week of March 
there were some -unpleasant 
revelations of the extraordinary 
way in which valuable muni- 
ments have at times been 
treated. Thus, in 1822, the 
Bishop of Winchester, when 
transferring a property of the 
See, parted with a number of documents, 
which have since been found in the pos- 
session of a bookseller at Taunton. The 
Windsor Herald, giving evidence before the 
Commissioners, called attention to the diffi- 
culty he had experienced in trying to obtain 
information from the parish records of Hunt- 
ingdon. It appears that, at some time or 
other, the original records were burnt or 
otherwise destroyed, but the Bishop’s tran- 
scripts are in existence, and are kept in a 
solicitor’s office. They can be consulted by 
anyone who cares to pay at the rate of half 
a sovereign an hour; but the Windsor Herald 
was unable to pay so large a fee, and has had 
to go without the information he sought. 


es SF SH 
The Windsor Herald offered the Public 
Records Commissioners the suggestion that 
the parish registers especially, for the safe 
keeping of which the provision is often in- 
adequate, should be transferred to one of 
five or six branch Record Offices to be 


established in certain local centres. Care- 
fully housed and put in order, they could 
then be transcribed for publication in printed 
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form. They are of too great value to be 
allowed to remain in damp and perhaps 
neglected vestries, or to get mixed up with 
the incumbent’s books and papers, perhaps 
to be lost at his death through the ignorance 
of his representatives. 
~~ FS & 

The ‘Cesnola controversy” has died a 
natural death, but the Cesnola Collection 
remains, and has found permanent housing 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. It has recently been made the subject 
of a systematic survey, and one of the out- 
comes is the Handbook of the Cesnola Collection 
of Antiquities from Cyprus, prepared by Mr. 
John L. Myres, Wykeham, Professor of 
Ancient History at Oxford, and published 
by the trustees of the Museum. It was 
natural, remarked the Scotsman, April 8, 
that the extraordinary collection of pottery 
and other art materials unearthed by General 
di Cesnola, while acting as Consul for the 
United States and Russia in Cyprus between 
1865 and 1877, should at first have been 
received with suspicion and incredulity by 
the world of art and archeology. Neverthe- 
less, it was a serious loss for this country 
when the collection, which at one time 
aggregated 35,000 objects, after having been 
exhibited in London, was acquired by and 
transferred to the New York Metropolitan 
Museum in 1873. Subsequent research has, 
on the whole, served to increase its value 
and interest while giving us a clearer view 
of the ancient arts and industries of the 
island, which has now definitely become a 
British possession. ~Professor Myres’s guide 
extends to nearly 600 pages, and is profusely 
illustrated, and furnished with an introductory 
account of the collection and of the history 
and culture of ancient Cyprus. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a catalogue, but it embraces 
all the typical and more important objects, 
and its value for the student, as well as for 
the visitor, is high indeed. 


In the Antiguary for December last I re- 
marked upon the courage of Messrs. Hodgson 
and Co. in beginning their usual book-sales 
in October, when quite normal prices were 
realized. The well-known American literary 
journal, Ze Dial, has been commenting on 
the same topic, and has further called atten- 





tion to the interesting fact that the founder 
of the firm ‘‘had the courage, a century ago, 
on the very eve of the Battle of Waterloo, to 
announce the sale of ‘ A Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Old and New Books in good pre- 
servation,’ which were to be ‘sold by auction 
by Mr. Saunders at his Great Room (The 
Poet’s Gallery), No. 39, Fleet Street, on 
Friday, June 16th, 1815, and Nine following 
days (Sundays excepted) at 12 o’clock each 
Day.’ If the great battle had not chanced 
to fall on a Sunday, the peaceful purchase of 
‘old and new books in good preservation ’ 
would have gone on while cannon were 
thundering on the now historic plain beyond 
the Dover Straits.” It may be added that 
during the height of the struggle with 
Napoleon a century ago these sales were 
held regularly at “The Poet’s Gallery” in 
Fleet Street, as the original file catalogues, 
priced throughout, still bear witness. 


»* 5 a ad 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch announces for early 
publication List of Catalogues of English 
Book Sales, 1676-1900, now in the British 
Museum. The book will deal with about 
8,000 sale catalogues, most of which have 
never been entered in the General Catalogue 
of the Department of Printed Books. A 
large proportion of the catalogues have the 
purchasers’ names and the prices realized— 
points of importance for bibliographers. The 
list was compiled by Mr. Harold Mattingly 
and Mr. I. A. K. Burnett, both of whom 
volunteered for military service at the out- 
break of the war. The work of completing 
the Index, which had been left unfinished, 
was undertaken by Mr. A. W. Pollard, who 
has also seen the volume through the press. 


&* 5 ad a 


The second part of Book-Prices Current for 
the present season records the prices of books 
disposed of at seven sales in London and 
Edinburgh in the first two months of the 
year. Sales have been fewer than usual, but 
those held have not been unsatisfactory in 
their results. The entries in the part before 
me show that quite fair average prices have 
been realized. There are no items of parti- 
cular or outstanding importance registered ; 
but I find an unusual number of books of 
general interest. For a book-lover the pages 
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of Book-Prices Current never lose their fas- 


cination. 
& & s# 


Many antiquaries will have noticed with deep 
regret the death on March 31, in his eighty- 
fourth year, of Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., 
of Bottesford Manor, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
Mr. Peacock’s archzological inclinations 
were shown early. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries so long ago as 
1857. For some sixty-two years he was a 
fairly frequent contributor to oles and 
Queries, and for a lesser period to the 
Atheneum, Articles from his pen will be 
found in the earlier volumes of the Antiguary. 
His publications were numerous: the best 
known, perhaps, is his Glossary of words 
used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. I also regret to 
chronicle the death of Mr. Harry Speight, 
a well-known Yorkshire topographical writer 
and antiquary. Among his many books of 
varying degrees of merit were Vidderdale and 
the Garden of the Nidd and the History of 
Bingley, He died on March 15, aged fifty- 


nine. 
s& &* & 


Mr. Thomas Kay, a wealthy Lancashire 
manufacturer, who owned the Ludgate or 
Grafton portrait of Shakespeare, and who 
died six or seven months ago, has bequeathed 
the portrait to the Rylands Library at Man- 
chester. In his will the testator expressed 
the belief that the portrait was saved from 
the sack of Grafton Regis by the troops of 
the Commonwealth on Christmas Day, 1643, 
less than thirty years after Shakespeare’s 
death, by an ancestor of Miss Agnes A. 
Ludgate, the present or late tenant of the 
Bridgwater Arms, Winston-on-Tees. Man- 
chester has already one “ portrait” of Shake- 
speare—that painted by Ford Madox Brown 
—which hangs in the Corporation’s Art 


Gallery. 
s& ese & 


The Records Branch of the Kent Archzxo- 
logical Society has issued a full and very 
carefully compiled Handbook of Kent Records, 
containing a summary account of the prin- 
cipal classes of historical documents relating 
to the county, and a guide to their chief 
places of deposit. 


I am glad to see that Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, 
F.S.A., still conducts successfully the ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries” columns in the LZvesham 


Journal. A third volume of the collected 


notes has appeared, which will be noticed in 
next month’s Antiguary. In the issue of the 
Journal for April 3, a fresh series was begun 
of transcripts of old Evesham wills and 
inventories preserved at the Worcester Probate 
Registry. The first, a long will of July, 1530, 
contained an unusual number of interesting 
bequests. Ample annotation was provided. 
»* & 

The annual general meeting of the London 
Topographical Society was held on March 23. 
According to the fifteenth report of the 
Council, covering the years 1913-14, the 
following publications have been issued to 
the members for the year 1913: 

1. A series of Seven Drawings of London 
Bridge, by E. W. Cooke, R.A., being repro- 
ductions of the original drawings in the 
Guildhall Library, reproduced by courteous 
permission of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor. In continuation of the series for 
which a special portfolio has been provided. 

2. John Rocque’s Survey of London, 
1746. <A Plan of the Cities of London and 
Westminster and Borough of Southwark, 
from an actual survey taken by John Rocque, 
Land Surveyor, and engraved by John Pine, 
Bluemantle Pursuivant at Arms, 1737-1746. 
First instalments. Sheets A1(a), Ar(4), 
A2(a), and A2(d). 

The reproduction is from the beautiful 
copy belonging to Dr. H. B. Wheatley, and 
the Council have received special assistance 
from another of the Society’s Vice-Presidents 
(Lord Welby) in this important undertaking. 

1914.—1. John Rocque’s Survey of 
London. Second instalment. Sheets A3(a), 
A3(é), B1(@), B1(6). 

2. London Topographical Record, vol. ix., 
containing the following items in addition to 
the Society’s official reports, etc. Drawings 
of New and Old London Bridge and of 
Southwark Bridge, by E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
Notes by Philip Norman, LL.D., F.S.A. ; 
Rocque’s Plan of London, by Henry B. 
Wheatley, D.C.L.,. F.S.A.; Disappearing 
London, by Walter A. Spiers, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Blake and London, by T. Fairman Ordish, 
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Antiquarian IQews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE Somersetshire Archzeological Society has issued 
vol. lx. of its Proceedings. The first part contains a 
full account of last year’s annual meeting at Bath, 
June 23-25, with various reports and business details 
appended. The membership of the Society had 
reached 924, an increase of over 60 per cent. since 
1901. This first part includes a variety of short 
papers and descriptive accounts read by the various 
leaders at the different places visited, which em- 
braced the Abbey Church at Bath and other Bath 
sites, the Avebury excavations, Bathampton, Bradford- 
on-Avon, Englishcombe and Langridge. The second 
part contains sundry longer papers, First comes 
‘*Correspondence of Bishop Oliver King and Sir 
Reginald Bray,’’ by the Dean of Wells. Shortly 
before he left Westminster, Dr. Armitage Robinson 
fourd in the Abbey Muniment Room four letters 
written to Sir Reginald Bray in 1501-1502—three by 
Bishop King and one by John Dawtrey—referring to 
the rebuilding of Bath Abbey Church and other 
matters. The Dean prints and annotates these in- 
teresting letters. Mr. Sturge Cotterell follows with 
a brief description of the ‘‘St. Aldhem Box Ground 
Stone Mine, Wilts,” and Mr. W. A. E. Ussher 
gives ‘‘A Geological Sketch of Brean Down and 
its Environs, with Special Reference to the Marsh 
Deposits of Somerset,” illustrated by several dia- 
grams. A short-report (the seventh) by Mr. Bligh 
Bond on the Glastonbury Abbey excavations comes 
next. It is chiefly devoted to a description of and 
comment upon a relic found in 1911, a Bulla, or 
seal—a leaden disc about the size of a five-shilling- 
piece, impressed on both sides with a die—originally 
attached to a papal bull. Excellent illustrations are 
iven of both sides of this Bulla of Calixtus III. 
oe. 1455-1458). An architectural account of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Milborne Port,” 
by Mr. C. E. Ponting, with four fine plates ; a note 
on ‘*John of Pitney,’’ by the Dean of Wells; a 
paper on ‘The Church Bells of Somerset,” by the 
Rev. G. de Y. Aldridge ; entomological notes by 
Mr. H. J. Charbonnier ; and notices of books, com- 
plete a substantial volume. 


a ed Ed J 
The annual volume (vol. xlviii.) of Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland appears with wonted 
punctuality. Its 450 pages, abundantly illustrated, con- 
tain a great variety of papers, long and short. Records 
of excavatory work are numerous. They include de- 
scriptions of excavations by Mr. A. O. Curle at the 
Mote of Hawick, and of a Vitrified Fort at Rockliffe, 
Dalbeattie, which yielded remarkable discoveries of 
glass and other relics; by Mr. A. S. Graeme at the 
Broch of Ayre, St. Mary’s Holm, Orkney ; by Mr. 


J. E. Cree of a Ross-shire cairn; by Mr. F. C. 


Eeles at Dundargue Castle, Aberdeenshire; of two 
Bronze Age Cairns at Foulden, by Mr. d; Hewat 
Craw ; of Ancient Dwellings at Skara, Sandwick, 


VOL. XI. 





Orkney, by Mr. W. Balfour Stewart, with notes on 
the remains found by Professor Boyd Dawkins; of 
two Bronze Age Hut-Circles in Ayrshire, by Mr. 
J. G. A. Baird, with descriptions of objects found by 
Mr. A. O. Curle; and at the Edwardian Castle at 
Castledykes, Kirkcudbright, by Mr. J. Robinson, also 
with notes by Mr. Curle on the relics brought to 
light. Among the more important of the other 
papers are Mr. W. T. Oldrieve’s ‘‘ Account ‘of the 
Recent Discovery of the Remains of David’s Tower 
at Edinburgh Castle” ; ‘‘On Recent Scandinavian 
Grave-finds from the Island of Oronsay, and ‘rom 
Reay, Caithness, with Notes on the Development 
and Chronology of the Oval Brooch of the Viking 
Time,’’ by Mr. James Curle—an important contribu- 
tion to a most interesting study; ‘* Notes on Three 
Hoards of Coins recently discovered in the South of 
Scotland ”—Late Roman coins, Edward pennies and 
contemporary pieces, and sixteenth-century coins 
respectively—by Dr. George Macdonald; ‘‘ The 
Carved Stone Balls of Scotland: a New Theory as 
to their Use,” by Mr. L. Maclellan Mann, who 
suggests that they were used as poises on weighing- 
beams; and ‘‘ An Inventory of the Ancient Monu- 
ments remaining in the Island of Iona,” by Professor 
R. A. S. Macalister. The whole volume testifies to 
the abounding vitality and energy of the northern 


Society. 
a iat) ad I 

Vol. xxvii. of the Surrey Archzeological Society’s 
Collections contains, besides the usual reports, lists 
and other business details, seven articles and eleven 
notes. One of the former is of quite ‘‘ topical ” in- 
terest. In it Miss D. L. Powell gives some details 
of ‘‘Billeting in Surrey in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries.” The recent discovery of a 
Norman arch at Merton Priory is described, with 
illustrations, by Mr. P. M. Johnston, who also con- 
‘tributes a careful architectural account, fully illus- 
trated, of Great Bookham Church. Under the title 
of ‘‘A Late Surrey Chronicler (Surrey and the 
Revolution, 1688),” Mr. Hilary Jenkinson gives ex- 
tracts, with comments thereon, from a contemporary 
manuscript book now in the possession of the Mayor 
of Arundel. These extracts contain vivid glimpses 
of the events of the year of Revolution. The other 
papers are a continuation of Mr. Mill Stephenson’s 
carefully compiled and most valuable “ List of 
Monumental Brasses in Surrey,” with many illustra- 
tions ; corrections of and additions to the lists in 
Manning and Bray of ‘‘ Rectors and Vicars of Surrey 
Parishes,” by Mr. H. E. Malden; and a description, 
with fine plate, of ‘‘ A Palatinate Seal of John, Earl 
of Warenne, Surrey and Stratherne, 1305-1347,” by 
Sir W. St. John Hope. The notes include brief 
accounts of various discoveries in the county, of 
Surrey records, and of other local matters. 


eo a a 
Parts 2 and 3 of vol. Ixxi. of the Royal Archzological 
Institute’s Arch@ological Journal appear together. 
They contain eight papers, all valuable and welcome 
in their several ways. We have only space to 
enumerate them—-‘‘The Pestilences of the Four- 
teenth Century in the Diocese of York,” containing 
much fresh matter from the archiepiscopal registers 
2B 
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at York, by Mr. A. H. Thompson ; “‘ The Cloister 
of Southwark Priory and other Early Cloisters,” by 
Professor Lethaby ; ‘‘ Some Examples of Medizeval 
Alabaster Work,” with fine photographic plates, by 
Dr. Philip Nelson; ‘‘ Three Pre-Reformation Fonts 
in London,” with plates, by Dr. A. C. Fryer; ‘‘ The 
Author of the Bayeux Embroidery,” illustrated, by 
Dr. W. Tavernier, who refers to Mr. C. Dawson’s 
essay on the Tapestry in the Antiguary for 1907 as 
possessing ‘‘more permanent value than any other 
written during the last quarter of a century” ; ‘The 
Heraldry and Sculptures of the Vault of the Divinity 
School at Oxford,” by Sir W. St. John Hope, with a 
splendid series of plates ; ‘“‘ An Illuminated Pedigree 
of the Ferrers Family,” made in 1612, by Mr. R. 
Garraway Rice; and ‘The Hanseatic Settlement 
at Bergen in Norway,” illustrated, by Dr. Philip 
Norman. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 11.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. C. R. Peers, the Secretary, exhibited a Saxon 
pillow stone, recently discovered at Lindisfarne. The 
stone belongs to a small class which first came to 
notice in 1833 at Hartlepool, when foundations were 
being dug about 150 yards south-east of the Church 
of St. Hilda. A number of skeletons were found, 
and under a few were discovered stones bearing in- 
scriptions and marked with the cross. The inscrip- 
tions were in Saxon or runic characters, and consisted 
of a name or names, sometimes with Orate pro above. 
The monastery of Hartlepool was founded in 640, 
and was probably destroyed by the Danes in about 
800. That the burials were those of the inmates of 
the monastery can hardly be doubted, and the date 
of the stones must, therefore, fall within the seventh 
and eighth centuries. The stone exhibited, which 
was similar to one discovered at Lindisfarne in 1888, 
is of red sandstone, 8 inches high by 6? inches wide, 
with a semicircular head, a peculiarity of the Lindis- 
farne examples. It is incised with a cross and 
inscription. The cross has a circular sinking at the 
intersection of the arms, and semicircles at their 
ends. Below the arms is the name OsGYTH in Saxon 
letters, and above the arms the same name in runes. 
This is a woman’s name, and is evidence for the 
double nature of the early monastery. The exhibi- 
tion was of especial importance as adding another 
specimen to this class of early memorials. 

Mr. H. Clifford Smith exhibited, on behalf of 
Miss Martineau, a horn engraved with a map of the 
island of Cuba, showing the ports of Havana and 
Matanzas, together with the royal arms of England. 
The engraving dates from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the design being copied probably 
from an earlier map. The horn was formerly the 
property of the Speaker, Viscount Eversley, of 


’ Heckfield Place, Hants, where it was often seen and 


handled by Charles Kingsley, who was Rector of 

Eversley. It was the original of Amyas Leigh’s 

yy described in the opening chapter of Westward 
o! 


Mr. W. H. Quarrell exhibited a fine specimen of 
a silver tankard made by Elston of Exeter, and 
bearing the date-letter for 1710. 

Mr. Worthington Smith, Local Secretary for 
Bedfordshire, communicated a paper on ‘‘ Maiden 
Bower Earthwork,” which is situated less than two 
miles west of Dunstable. The camp is irregularly 
circular, and encloses a little more than ten acres. 
It is almost surrounded by a vallum, and was 
originally enclosed by a fosse some 8 feet deep. 
The vallum has five or seven entrances and depres- 
sions, the largest and true entrance being at the 
south. From this entrance can be traced two, if not 
three, trackways. The first leads eastwards for a 
little more than a mile to a position between two 
tumuli, one long and one round, now in a ruined 
condition. The second trackway ran south-west to 
the foot of Dunstable downs, which it ascended, and 
ended close to the “ five knolls” tumuli. The third 
but doubtful trackway runs from the main entrance 
in a westerly direction. Large quantities of flint 
flakes, cones, and scrapers have been discovered, as 
well as a number of lance- and arrow-heads, mullers, 
and other implements. Bronze celts are reported to 
have been found some years ago, and an iron spear- 
head was discovered close to the surface on the old 
road north of the camp. Roman glass, pottery, and 
coins have been found from time to time; and of 
late years during excavations for chalk a great deal 
of Roman pottery has been discovered. A complete 
human skeleton was found in 1899 to the north-west 
of the earthwork, but it is possible that this may be 
medieval. In 1913 excavations were made near the 
south entrance, and produced flints, pottery, small 
pieces of bronze, and a quantity of broken human 
bones. A structure like a miniature dolmen was 
also disclosed, beneath .which were a large number 
of partially burnt human bones, evidently a re- 
interment.—A¢heneum, March 20. 

bad) 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 25.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox read the ‘‘ Report on the 
Excavations at Wroxeter in 1914.” The excavations 
during 1914 consisted chiefly in the uncovering of 
the large house-site that was discovered the year 
before. Previous to the building of the large house 
there appear to have been several wattle-and-daub 
buildings on this site. These only lasted for a 
short period, after which three long houses, with 
stone walls and open fronts, and with porticoes on the 
street, were erected. In the first half of the second 
century these houses were incorporated into one large 
house with an imposing portico, measuring 115 feet 
long. This house extended back from the street for 
over 200 feet, and consisted of many rooms, some of 
them with mosaic pavements and ofus signinum 
floors, and others fitted with hypocausts. The rooms 
were entered from long corridors, and there were two 
courtyards, in one of which was a large well, finely 
constructed of massive blocks of stone. A little to 
the south of the building was a small bath-house, con- 
sisting of two warm rooms with hypocausts and two 
octagonal rooms used as cold baths. In front of the 
portico by the side of the road was a water-main, the 
system employed for suppling the house with water by 
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the shutting of the sluice-gates being of exceptional 
interest. The house was largely reconstructed about 
the end of the second century, when it was converted 
into one of the usual courtyard type, and a long 
veranda or corridor with a red tessellated pavement 
was added at the back. 

To the west of this house part of a large structure 
was also uncovered. It consisted of two parallel 
walls 13 feet apart, enclosing an oblong space about 
150 feet across. At one of the corners, which were 
rounded, were the remains of an entrance. This 
building appears to be unique, and it is difficult to 
know for what purpose it was used. It is possible 
that bull-baiting, or games of some description, may 
have taken place in it, and that the two parallel walls 
supported rows of wooden seats. A small house, 
with badly built thin walls, and containing five rooms 
and two corridors, was found in the enclosure, but it 
was probably of a different date from the surrounding 
structure. 

Among the small finds, which were better and in 
greater quantities than in previous years, were several 
engraved gems, one still set in a finger-ring ; a cameo 
of a Medusa head ; some fine examples of enamel 
work, the best being a complete brooch of the 
dragonesque type ; and many ornaments and other 
interesting objects. Pottery was again found in large 
quantities, over 206 potters’ stamps being recorded. 
The coins numbered 571, the most interesting being 
three British coins and a guénarius of the Emperor 
Trajan. Nothing has been found to alter the historical 
conclusions. The proportion of pre-Flavian coins is 
high, and suggests an occupation before that period ; 
while the last coins are three of the Emperor Arcadius 
of the same date as the two of Theodosius found 
in 1913.—A¢heneum, April 3. 

a J a a 
A meeting of the RoyAL SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES 
oF IRELAND was held on March 30, Count Plunkett, 
President, in the chair. 

Dr. Elrington Ball read a paper on ‘‘ South County 
Dublin: Its History and Antiquities,’ which was 
illustrated by lantern slides. A paper was submitted 
by Rev. Canon Carrigan, D.D., P.P., on ‘‘ Entries 
relating to John O’Donovan and his immediate rela- 
tives, from the registers of the formerly united parishes 
of Slieverue and Glenmore, Co. Kilkenny.” Pro- 
fessor R. A. S. Macalister, M.A., communicated a 
paper by Mr. Gustavus Hamilton on ‘‘ Fiacha 
MacAodha Ua Bhroin.”’ 

The latter papers were referred to the Council with 


a view to their publication. 
a 


At the meeting of the Historic SocikTy OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, held at the Royal 
Institution, Liverpool, on March 11, two papers were 
read. The first, by Mr. A. H. Arkle, dealt with the 
ship Red Jacket and her story, in which the speaker 
referred to the remarkable voyages made by this 
famous vessel. In the second paper, Dr. Philip 
Nelson, F.S.A., discussed various medizval ala- 
basters in the vicinity of Liverpool, tracing their 
source and distribution in the middle ages, The 
alabaster was quarried at Chellaston, Derbyshire, and 
carved at Nottingham, whence the panels were 


exported to places as remote as Iceland and Italy. 
The writer illustrated his remarks by numerous slides 
and actual panels from the Liverpool Museum and 
his own collection. Mr. Bannister also made a com- 
munication on the Edgworth palstave, in his possesion, 
which was exhibited. 

At the next meetiag of the same Society, on 
March 25, a paper was read by Dr. R. T. Bailey 
on the Blackburn Medizval Pax. Dr. Bailey, after 
describing the Blackburn Pax now in his possession, 
which is adorned with figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and Child, discussed the origin and use of the Pax in 
the middle ages, showing by means of lantern slides 
the various examples which have survived, allusion 
being made to the silver Pax formerly in the Church 
of St. Nicholas, Liverpool. Mr. F. H. Cheetham 
exhibited the ivory Pax in the possession of Mr. P. 
Hornby, and Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., showed a 
fifteenth-century example in latten in his collection. 


a) a as . 

Mr. J. F. N. Green read a paper on ‘* The Struc- 
ture of the Eastern Part of the Lake District” at 
the meeting of the GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION on 
March 26. The paper related to the lower Palzozoic 
rocks of the country between Ullswater, Shap, and 
Stile End. The author summarized the literature 
dealing with the area, and the divergent views as 
to its structure. A great tuff band has been traced all 
over the district, and the succession worked up and 
down from it. This succession proves to be identical 
with that near the Duddon Estuary, but the andesites 
are mainly concentrated at two definite horizons. 
By the aid of this succession it was shown that, as in 
the district previously investigated, the Borrowdale 
Volcanics rest conformably on the Skiddaw Slates, 
and are unconformably overlain by the Coniston 
Limestone Series, the junctions being unfaulted. 
The existence of separate basic and “streaky” 
groups was not confirmed. 

An important basal sandstone and conglomerate 
belonging to the Coniston Limestone Series, but 
hitherto confused with the underlying volcanics, was 
described. The folding was discussed, especially 
powerful overfolds in the neighbourhood of Hawes- 
water. Faulting was considered, with special refer- 
ence to the lag-fault hypothesis, 

ow an 
A meeting of the BRIGHTON ARCHAZOLOGICAL CLUB 
was held on March 16, Mr. Hadrian Allcroft in the 
chair, when Mr. W. Law read a paper on ‘“ Aligned 
Stones between Newmarket Farm and Kingston Fill.” 
It was while on a ramble on the Downs near Kingston 
Hill, said Mr. Law, that his attention was attracted 
by an upright stone in the middle of a clump of furze. 
He examined it, but could assign no reason for its 
presence in that lonely spot, but about seventy yards 
further on he was surprised to find a similar stone, and 
a search revealed several others, all in a straight line. 
Chatting afterwards with Mr. Toms on the matter, he 
learned that there was another row, a quarter of a mile 
away, in a parallel line, but up to the present it had 
been impossible to elucidate the mystery of the 
presence of the stones. The Ordnance Survey map 
showed that the top row of stones was continued from 
Kingston Hill to Newmarket Farm in practically a 
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straight line. He could not agree with the theory 
that they might be boundary stones. Jugg’s Road, 
which was near at hand, was so named because it was 
used by the Juggs or fishermen of Brighton, who 
carried their catches of fish from Brighton and neigh- 
bourhood to Kingston, Lewes, and Southover, and 
who used the road considerably at all hours of the day 
and night. It was just possible, therefore, that these 
stones might have been set up as guiding stones to the 
belated traveller, just as similar stones were used at 
the present day in Hampshire. Not so long ago in 
Scotland poles painted white were frequently used for 
guiding the mail-coaches over the dreary and desolate 
parts of the highlands, where it was difficult to tell 
the road from the surrounding country. One could 
imagine that such stones might also have been handy 
for guiding the smugglers who used to be so numerous 
in Brighton and vicinity, for there must have been 
a considerable illicit trade between the coast and 
Lewes in those early days, and the smugglers would 
almost invariably have to find their way across the 
hills. These stones would have served to keep the 
smugglers to the route, and also indicate the shortest 
way. The average height of the stones was not more 
than 6 inches above ground, although one was more 
than a foot high. He was afraid that until it could be 
discovered what was the exact use of the stones, 
it would be impossible to tell if the two rows were 
connected. Probably search would reveal other rows 
on the eastern and western sides. In any case he 
thought each stone or group should be marked on the 
Ordnance Survey maps, for by this means it would be 
easy to trace old and obsolete boundaries. 

The Chairman said he had every reason to believe 
that the stones were boundaries of farms. He put 
forward certain conversations he had had with natives 
of the locality to support his contention. 


~ % 


An extremely interesting survey of the commercial 
and industrial activities of the city of York in the 
fifteenth century was given on March 23 at the meet- 
ing of the YORK ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY by Miss 
Maud Sellers, D.Litt. She said a point of resem- 
blance between the fifteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies is the apparent belief that the ubiquity of the 
foreigner in commerce is a national menace. Ed- 
ward III. wisely imported foreign talent to raise the 
standard of weaving, but the fifteenth century saw a 
reversal of this policy. To get the trade of England 
into the hands of Englishmen was the political catch- 
word. Our foreign trade was in the hands of aliens, 
our home trade was carried on at fairs, and was largely 
in the hands of aliens, too. From Richard II. on- 
wards every effurt was made to put obstacles in the 
way of fore:gners; banking passed entirely out of the 
hands of Jews and Lombards into the hands of 
wealthy English burghers ; the foreign trade passed 
from the Hanse merchant to the English Merchants 
Adventurers, and the cloth industry became a flourish- 
ing ‘English industry. In the same way, in the 
twentieth century, she added, let us all hope the 
manufacture of dyes and drugs will become English, 
and not German, monopolies. 

Dealing more particularly with York, Dr. Sellers 
said she was inclined to put the population of York 


at this period higher than the usual authorities, but 
her calculation of 15,000 was based on investigations 
not yet concluded. In relation to other towns she 
placed it next to London, with Bristol third. Build- 
ing was a sure sign of prosperity, and building was 
extensive at the period, due to the wealthy traders of 
the town. The woollen trade absorbed one-fifteenth 
of the population, and the woollen merchants practi- 
cally ruled the city. It was interesting to meet with 
a manuscript where the prices of the wool of the 
abbeys of St. Leonard’s and St. Mary’s and Rievaulx 
and Jervaulx are quoted in the same way in which to- 
day shares appear in the Stock Exchange lists. Dr. 
Sellers insisted on the importance of the woollen trade, 
and reminded her audience that it was the fear that 
Flanders would be closed to our wool that caused the 
Hundred Years’ War. From a well preserved roll of 
the fourteenth century, among the Aulnager’s accounts, 
it is clear that twice as many weavers lived in or near 
York as in the rest of the country. Kersey, a very 
coarse kind of cloth, which escaped the tax, was 
made in the country districts, and Mr. Lister, who 
had made a minute examination of these accounts, 
thinks that the concentration of the West Riding 
weaver on kersey was partly due to the shrewd York- 
shireman’s desire to escape taxation. The exodus 
from town to country had not then begun. At this 
period it was clear that differentiation and specializa- 
tion had set in; even casual labour was enrolled in 
two separate guilds, The industries connected with 
working in metal were highly specialized, but their 
membership was limited. The learned classes in the 
city were not numerous and the leisured classes were 
non-existent. In reference to the work of the surgeon 
of the fifteenth century, Dr. Sellers recounted that 
one, John Catlew, who was about to perform an 
operation on John Cartmell, came into the Council 
Chamber and obtained from the Lord Mayor a sort of 
safe conduct that in case the man died under the 
operation he should be free from ‘all petitions, de- 
mands, and suits” brought against him by the widow. 

Some interesting facts were given as to the posi- 
tion of women in York, where ninety-four paid sub- 
sidy as workers in the cloth industry in one year, the 
rest of Yorkshire not showing so large a number of 
women workers. The social status of these women 
workers was eminently respectable. The daughters 
of the Vicar of Crayke figure in the West Riding roll. 
According to the Aulnager’s return from Wakefield the 
largest taxpayer was Emma Earle. As traders it is 
possible they were more honest than men, for a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the weaving 
of shoddy material ; 500 offenders were fined. No 
woman figures in the list. Surgeons undoubtedly 
admitted both sexes, though jealousy of a woman’s 
greater skill led them to try to exclude Isabel War- 
wick. She, however, appealed to the chivalry of the 
City Council, who passed a resolution: ‘* Forasmuch 
as it apereth that Isabel Warwike hath skill in the 
syence of surgery, and hath done good therein, it is 
agreed that she uppon her good behaviour shall use 
the same syence within this cittie without lett of any 
of the surgeons of the same.”’ 

Dr. Sellers concluded with some interesting ex- 
tracts from the city records of the period, which 
illustrated the relations of the Council with the mem- 
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bers of Parliament, the Lord Mayor rebuking the two 
members because they had failed to pay their respects 
to him, and ‘‘had gone home to greet their wives 


first.” 
a 0 

The last meeting of the winter session of the PRE- 
HISTORIC SOCIETY OF East ANGLIA was held at 
Norwich on March 23, Mr. H. H. Halls presiding. Mr. 
W. G. Clarke read a paper on ‘‘A Prehistoric Flint- 
Pit at Ringland.” Fle stated that since 1906 a ‘‘ Ciss- 
burytype ’’ station had been known at Ringland, and 
had yielded about 900 implements and _ several 
thousand flakes, but it was not until December last 
that he discovered the pit from which the flint had 
been mined. By permission of Mr. Berney, of 
Morton, several members of the Suciety had trenched 
the pit, and discovered that it was originally an open 
pit only about 7 feet in depth, but from it about 
970 cubic yards of chalk had been taken. Of this 
there was no trace in the vicinity. Two-thirds of the 
pit had since been filled by soil washed from the steep 
ridge to the south. Beneath this, on the original floor 
of the pit, was found a place where the newly-quarried 
flint from the chalk was roughly flaked. Some twenty 
unworked flint nodules, the largest 15 inches long, 
6 inches wide, and 6 inches thick, surrounded thirty- 
eight large flakes and thirty-five small flakes, and in 
one instance it was possible to replace a small flake 
on the large flake from which it had been detached. 
The flaking had certain peculiarities, and the flint was 
quite unchanged, while all the implements and flakes 
lying on the surface near by were patinated white. 
The only implement found on the floor was a well- 
chipped plane, apparently discarded because the flint 
on one side proved of poor quality. Recent finds of 
implements found on the surface were exhibited, and 
included a fine prismatic tool and pick by Mr. J. E. 
Sainty, B.Sc. ; a prismatic tool of unique form, axes, 
cones, and scrapers, by Mr. H. H. Halls; and axes, 
cones, and steep-ended implements by the writer, who 
expressed his belief that a series of what were 
apparently half-axes were in reality complete imple- 
ments. 

Mr. Alfred Bell sent a paper on ‘‘ The Sub-Crag 
Detritus Bed,” which is found at the base of the 
Suffolk and Norwich Crag. 

The Rev. H. G.O. Kendall, F.S.A., sent a paper on 
‘* Some Paleolithic Pits and Periods in Ilertfordshire,” 
chiefly descriptive of an indu-try marked by grey and 
black unabraded implements, intervening between the 
first and second Acheulean periods, and apparently 
an early phase of Mousterian. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant J. J. Gurnett sent for 
exhibition a series of implements chiefly found in 
gravel heaps screened from brick-earth at Shoebury- 
ness, and including tanged and barbed arrowheads, 
and lustrous scrapers of unusual form. The Rev. Dr. 


-Astley sent for exhibition a large horseshoe scraper 


found on Fakenham Heath. : 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. G. Clarke) exhibited 
a number of photos, drawings, and specimens relating 
to the excavations at Grime’s Graves, Weeting, and 
stated that the Report thereon, which would be a 
volume of about 260 pages, with 133 illustrations, was 
now in the hands of the printer. 


Mrs. R. B. Caton sent for exhibition the ‘contents 
of a barrow she excavated in North-West Suffolk early 
last year. The articles included a Bronze Age food 
vessel and Anglo-Saxon iron knife, part of sword, 
spearhead, and boss of shield. These have been 
presented, through the Society, to Norwich Museum. 

aay 
The annual meeting of the SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy was held at Lewes at noon on March 24. 
The report stated that the membership on January 1, 
1915, stood at 907, as against 913 on January J, 1914. 
During the past year the articles from the Saxon 
cemetery at Winton Street, Alfriston, have been 
suitably housed in the Museum. While digging 
operations were taking place at Firle the workmen 
found some ancient urns, with fragments of many 
others. Some of these urns have been carefully 
restored by Mr. J. E. Couchman, F.S.A., and through 
the kindness of Viscount Gage four of them are 
deposited in the Society’s Museum. At the afternoon 
meetings papers were read by Mr. J. E. Couchman 
on ‘“* The Romano-British Cemetery at Hassocks”; 
by Mr. L, F. Salzmann on ‘‘*Canting’ or Punning 
Heraldry,” with special reference to the arms of 
Sussex families; and ‘‘On a Promontory Camp 
in West Hoathly,” by Mr. Ian C. Hannah. Mr. 
Couchman said that the cemetery he described was 
situated about a quarter of a mile west of Hassocks 
railway-station, on the south side of the road to 
Hurst. Excavations had resulted in some interesting 
finds of pottery, and, with few exceptions, these 
belonged to the Roman period. The first find was 
about eighteen years ago, when he discovered a pair 
of grey spoons ne*r a rabbit scratch. They belonged 
to the Neolithic age of about 4,000 years ago, and 
were funeral furniture interred with the dead. As 
far as he knew, those were the only specimens in 
England. Several dozen of cinerary urns, mostly 
containing calcined bones, were found. During the 
last few months two burials had been unearthed 
which were more or less complete. One was a large 
grey urn. On one side of it was a small cup, and on 
the other side a plate with a coin lying in the centre, 
while No. 2 was a coarse earthen vessel with six 
rudimentary handles. The contents had disappeared, 
but just above the urn was a red dish and a small 
spherical red cup. Other potteries which were found 
had been pieced together, and were exhibited to the 
meeting. Two Roman wells had been discovered, 
one of the first century, in which was a wooden leg, 
which pointed to the fact that the Romans were 
equally human with ourselves, and suffered similar 
infirmities. The other well has not been opened yet. 


Other meetings have been those of the KENT 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on March 11 ; the ROYAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on March 31, when 
Mr. Ian C. Hannah read a paper on ‘‘Some Irish 
Religious Houses”; the GLASGOW ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SociETy, March 18; the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES, March 31; the LONDON AND MIDDLE- 
SEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, March 30, when Mr. 
W. A: Cater lectured on the History of the Priory of 
Austin Friars ; the ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY March 16; 
the annual meeting of the THoROTON SOCIETY, 
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March 24; the BRIGHTON ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB 
on April 6, when Mr. A. W. Oke lectured on ‘‘ The 
Connection between Archeology and Geology”; the 
visit of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
to York on April 14; and the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on April 9. 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


THE ROMANIZATION OF ROMAN BritAIn.: By F. 
Haverfield. Third Edition. Further enlarged, 
with 27 illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1915. Demy 8vo., pp. 91. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

In its first form this book was issued as a separate 
part of the Proceedings of the British Academy, before 
whom it was read as a paper in 1905—as a paper- 
covered pamphlet of thirty-three pages, with twelve 
illustrations. A second edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, appeared in boards in 1912, and was noticed 
at p. 359 of the 4mtiguary for that year. It contained 

70 pages and 21 illustrations. This edition has also 

been exhausted, and a third edition appears, again 

enlarged by the edition of twenty-one pages and six 
illustrations. Such a continued demand for a book 
on such a subject is clear proof of the recognized 
authority of the writer, and of the value of his work. 

One great charm of Professor Haverfield’s writing is 

its lucidity. No unnecessary difficulties are provided 

for the reader, who, with no special knowledge of 

Latin, can follow and enjoy this masterly study of the 

development of Roman civilization in one corner of 

the great Empire. The keynote of the book is the 
assertion that the ‘‘greatest work of this imperial 
age must be sought in its provincial administration.” 

While the frontiers were defended against the bar- 

barians, the lands within enjoyed a peace which 

allowed Roman civilization to take root and 
flourish. ‘*‘ Had Rome failed to civilize,” as Professor 

Haverfield well says, ‘‘ had the civilized life found no 

period in which to grow firm and tenacious, civiliza- 

tion would have perished utterly. The culture of the 
old world would not have lived on to form the ground- 
work of the best culture of to-day.” The writer dis- 
cusses systematically the Romanization of Britain in 
language, in material civilization, in art, in town- 
life, local government and land tenure, and in 
religion. After thus giving a luminous survey of 
the evidence under these various heads, Professor 

Haverfield, in two concluding chapters, traces briefly 

the chronology of the process of Romanization, and 

all too shortly describes the sequel—the Celtic revival 
in the later Empire. The book, short as it is, even 

in this third and twice enlarged edition, contains in a 

condensed form a great mass of information, and little 

speculation. The author has at his fingers’ ends the 


results of the spade-work which has been done on so 
many British sites, and he is familiar with every relic 
of Roman Britain which has been unearthed ; and it 
is from these evidences, and from a like knowledge of 
Roman Continental antiquities, that he draws his 
conclusions. We are glad to see, by the way, that, 
in a note on p. 54, he puts in a good word for the 
often despised term ‘‘Samian.” ‘‘ Nothing better,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ has been proposed, and it has the merit 
of perfect lucidity. Of the substitutes suggested, 
‘ Pseudo-Arretine’ is clumsy, ‘Terra Sigillata’ is at 
least as incorrect, and ‘Gaulish ’ covers only part of 
the field.” The illustrations mostly show Roman 
relics of various kinds—tiles, pottery inscriptions, 
etc., ground-plans of houses, and examples of sculp- 
ture which have been unearthed, including a good 
plate of the remarkable lion dug up at Corbridge— 
that strange animal of which the “face, the pose of 
his feet, the curl of his tail round his hind-leg, are all 
untrue to life,” but which is so unmistakably alive, with 
a vigour and ferocity more medizval than Roman. 
* * 


SHORT STUDIES ON BIBLE SuBjects. By William 
Dale, F.S.A., F.G.S. London: Elliot Stock, 
1915. Crown 8vo. Pp. vi.+153. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Dale’s antiquarian work, especially in connec- 
tion with the Hampshire Archeological Society, is 
familiar to many readers of the Antiguary. This little 
book from his pen contains a series of short Biblical 
studies, which read as if they had originally been de- 
livered as short addresses. They are of a hortatory 
nature, and for the most part deal with subjects and 
matters that are outside the scope of the Antiguary, 
but the allusions and illustrations that are naturally 
suggested by the author's antiquarian studies give 
many of them a freshness and reality which must have 
afforded their hearers much pleasure as well as profit. 
In one dealing with ‘‘ Menephtah, the Pharaoh who 
was not drowned,” for instance, there is a vivid 
account of the unrolling of Menephtah’s mummy in 
the Cairo Museum in 1900.. Marked by devout 
feeling and profound sympathy, with frequent refer- 
ences and allusions inspired by his own special studies, 
Mr. Daie’s pleasantly written and suggestive little book 
should please a wide circle of readers. 

x * 

A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF Sr. MARY 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFORD, New Series. 
Vol. viii, Indexes. By W. D. Macray, M.A. 
Appended a Description of Brasses and other 
Funeral Monuments in the Chapel. By R. W.T. 
Giinther, M.A. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1915. Demy 8vo., pp. viii. + 108+ viii. +98. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The last volume of Dr. Macray’s most valuable 
Register was issued in 1911. The volume before us 
is in two parts, separately paged. The first contains 
six indexes to the preceding seven volumes—indexes 
of fellows and presidents, other members of the 
College and servants, persons incidentally mentioned 
and books cited, places and counties, and miscellanea 
(words and things). In the fourth index the entries 
under ‘‘ Oxford,’’ thoroughly classified, fill six and a 
half pages. Those under the name of the College 
itself, set forth under separate subheadings, give in 
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brief a conspectus of the whole history of the founda- 
tion. So far as we have tested them, all the indexes 
appear to have been very fully and carefully prepared. 
These keys to so much laboriously compiled informa- 
tion are ‘‘ the last fruits from an old tree, which 
began to grow as a sapling under the shadow of the 
walls of the College in the year 1836.” We heartily con- 
gratulate the venerable author on being spared to see 
the publication of this volume. The second part of 
the book consists of Mr. Giinther’s record of the 
memorials—brasses and other monuments—of de- 
parted members of the College, which were in exist- 
ence in 1913, with an account of others which have 
been lost. This record was printed privately last 
year, and most appropriately added to the indexes to 
Dr. Macray's volumes, will here find a wider circle 
of readers. Copies of all inscriptions are given, with 
descriptions of coats of arms and of the costumes of 
figures on brasses. It is much to be deplored that 
so much damage and loss was caused on two occasions 
by alterations and repairs—the repairing in 1634-5, 
and the heating installation in 1838. At the latter 
date ‘‘ several brasses were actually lifted from grave- 
stones and stored with other precious metal in the 
Bursary. There they remained for a number of 
years, and of course their identity got forgotten, until 
five of them were rescued by the piety of Mr. Macray, 
and were relaid in the chapel in 1893. Sundry frag- 
ments, still loose in 1911, were finally replaced by 
College Order. In that year, it is pleasant to record, 
parts of President Tybard’s gravestone and brasses 
were most fortunately discovered among building 
rubbish on the ground-floor of the Great Tower. 
These were recombined with his effigy, and were 
reinstated in the floor of the Chapel of which he 
had watched the building.’’ Whatever chances or 
changes this mortal life may hereafter bring to the 
chapel and its monuments, the permanent record 
contained in this volume may be regarded as im- 
perishable. 


*x* * xX 

Dew-Ponps. By Edward A. Martin, F.G.S. Twelve 
illustrations. London: 7. Werner Laurie, Lid., 
[1915.] Crown 8vo., pp. 208. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
This is a very welcome book. There has been 
an abundance of theorizing on the subject of the 
replenishment of so-called ““dew-ponds.” Mr. Martin 
has gone to work in the true scientific spirit. Without 
prepossessions, except that, as: he confesses, he had 
‘*a strong leaning in favour of the theory of the 
replenishment of these ponds by dew,” he proceeded 
by the methods of observation and experiment. The 
first part of the book discusses briefly the age and 
history of the ponds, and sets out the various theories 
of dew-pond critics, with a chapter on the different 
modes of construction of such ponds. The second 
half contains a record, of the greatest interest and 
value, of the results of careful observation during the 
course of three years, and of repeated experiment 
during the same period. We venture to think that 
the conclusions to which Mr. Martin was led will 
command general assent. At all events they can 
only be upset if observation and experiment conducted 
with like care and fairness over a similar period can 
be shown to lead to any other conclusions. Briefly, 
it may be said that Mr. Martin has shown conclusively 


that dew-deposition as a factor in the efficient supply of 
the ponds is negligible. The main source of supply 
is rain ; and when, as in the summer months, there is 
comparatively little rain, the downland fogs and mists 
(usually from the sea) come to the rescue and ‘‘ make 
good the unequal relations existing between rainfall 
and evaporation.” The name ‘‘dew-pond,” in fact, 
is quite a misnomer—that is, if ‘‘dew” is used in its 
proper sense, and is not meant to include condensa- 
tion from mist and clouds. The term “ mist-pond,” 
which is in use in Surrey, Kent and Wiltshire, is a 
much more truthful designation. Mr. Martin touches 
lightly on the relation of dew-ponds to neolithic and 
earlier peoples, and we entirely agree with him ‘‘ that 
it is too much to imagine that any of the existing 
dew-ponds are actually those which were in existence 
in the earlier times ”—7.¢., in prehistoric times. We 
warmly commend this book to the careful attention 
of the many antiquaries and others who have been 
fascinated by the question of ‘‘ dew-pond ” replenish- 
ment. Our only grumble is that Mr. Martin has not 
appended a summarized bibliography. He clearly 
has the literature of the subject at his fingers’ ends. 


x # 

Among the pamphlets on our table are two papers 
by Mr. Arthur Betts, reprinted from Zhe Juridical 
Review, and published by the author at 50, Bedford 
Row, W.C. (price Is. net each). One is entitled 
Busones: a Study and a Suggestion. ‘‘ Busones” 
is a word of doubtful meaning and derivation which 
was long thought to occur only in Bracton (De Corona, 
Lib. III., cap. 1), but which has been found in several 
other places, all of which Mr. Betts records. “ Arrows” 
and ‘‘ purses” have been suggested. Maitland says 
that most critics have thought ‘‘ busones” a mere 
mistake for ‘* barones.” 

Mr. Betts discusses a number of suggested explana- 
tions, including Mr. Bolland’s ingenious proposal, 
in one of the Seldon Society’s publications, that 
** busones” was a Latinized form of ‘‘ boujonneurs,” 
official cloth-measurers, and himself proposes an 
Icelandic source. Those interested in this philological 
puzzle should obtain Mr. Betts’s pamphlet. It reviews 
all previous suggestions, and certainly makes out at 
least a fair case for the author’s own explanation. 
The other reprint is entitled St. Clement Danes in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, in which 
Mr. Betts gives many interesting particulars relating 
to the parish, drawn from the public records. It is 
illustrated by a plate of St. Clement Danes Church 
about 1720, from an engraving by John Kyp. 

From the Hull Museum come two more of the 
useful Hull Museum publications—Nos. 102 and 105 
(price 1d. each). The former is the Quarterly Record 
of Additions, dated last June, with many illustrations 
—some of doubtful merit—while the latter contains 
a freely illustrated paper by the Curator, Mr. T. 
Sheppard, on East Yorkshire Antiquities and Exca- 
vations at Scarborough, reprinted from the 7ransac- 
tions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society. Both 
publications are valuable and very cheap records. 
From the Eaton Press, 190, Ebury Street, S.W., 
comes part 11, vol. ii., of Mr. H. Harrison’s valuable 
dictionary of Surnames of the United Kingdom, 
covering names from Sidgreaves to Spence. This 
work increases in interest and value as it proceeds. 
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We have also received vol. iii., part 17, of the Journal 
of the Alchemical Society (H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower 
Street, W.C. ; price 2s. net), which contains a paper 
by the Venerable J. B. Craven on ‘‘ Alchemy and the 
Devil,” with discussion thereon, and another by Mr. 
Sijil Abdul-Ali on ‘‘A General View of Magic in 
Respect to Certain Primary Modes of Thought.” 
* 


*x* * 

The Scottish Historical Review, April, opens with 
a readable and well-referenced paper on ‘‘ Dugald 
Dalgetty ; and Scottish Soldiers of Fortune,”’ by Mr. 
J. D. Mackie. Mr. David Baird Smith contributes 
a solid legal article on “ Sir Thomas Craig, Feudalist,”’ 
while, in ‘‘ Britain’s First Line of Defence, and the 
Mutiny of 1797,” Mr. T. F. Donald retells the story 
of the outbreak at the Nore. Among the other articles 
are an account of the work of the Scottish Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments ; 
and ‘‘ Parliamentary Representation in Scotland ; 
Councils and Conventions,” full of historical detail, 
by Professor R. S. Rait. We have also on our table 
the Indian Antiquary, February, which contains, 
inter alia, “Some Anglo-Indian Worthies of the Seven- 
teenth Century”; and Aivista d’ Jtalia, March 31. 


or 
Correspondence. 
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PRAYERS USED AT THE CONSECRATION 
OF REGIMENTAL STANDARDS AND 
COLOURS, LONDON, 1832. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Now, in war-time it is of interest to remember the 
formula of prayer which, under the above title, was 
issued to the soldiers of William IV. to be used at 
the consecration of those standards which used formerly 
to be ‘taken into battle. 

‘¢Tn all lowliness of mind, and humility of spirit,” 
the standard was commended to the blessing of God : 


‘‘ We pray that it may. always be borne by this 
Regiment as a token and pledge of their duty, 
fidelity, and honour; of their loyalty and zeal, 
their fortitude and valour, in the service of our 
most gracious King ; and in the maintenance of 
our Holy Religion, our Constitution, and Laws ; 
and we beseech Thee, O Father ! that it may be 
as the ensign and banner of their Christian pro- 
fession ; and that they may put their hope and 
trust and confidence in Thee, the Lord of Hosts, 
without whose aid vain is the help of man. 

“ Finally we pray that Thy servants now before 
Thee, and that all the forces of our King, 
throughout his dominions, for whom we are also 
bound to offer up prayers and supplications, may 
follow the example of the devout Centurion, who, 
amidst the tumult of arms, ‘ feared Thee, with all 
his house’; and may they not at any time be led 
aside from the path of duty by the crafty devices 
of the ungodly ; but, in all their words and ac- 
tions, and in their different ranks and stations, 
may they continually set Thee before them, and 
bear in mind the solemn injunction of the Holy 
Apostle, ‘To honour all men,’ to ‘love the 


brotherhood,’ to ‘fear God and honour the 
King.’ 

‘* All this we ask through the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


Prayers for ‘‘the cause of Peace and Happiness, 
Truth and Justice, Religion and Piety,’’ and for the 
King and the Royal Family, complete the ceremony 
of consecrating the colours. 

E. M. TENISON. 


Yokes Court, 
Nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. 
March 19, 1915. 


WINDOW-PANE WRITINGS. 
(Ante p. 106.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 

An interested reader of Mr. H. R. Leighton’s paper 
on window-pane writings in Durham wonders why 
he does not allude to the words ‘‘ Old Dompadore’s” 
over the cottage in the sketch on p. 106, or those 
under it, which look like Mailthes Vilpton P. 

They must be places that might be identified in 


Durham. 
A. C. WARD. 

Westfield, 

Millbrook, Southampton, 
March 27, 1915. 
CAVE TRADITIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

The interesting article on ‘‘ Cave Traditions ’’ in the 
April Antiguary reminded me of one of Aden, and of 
the origin of the phrase of “ Pull devil, Pull baker,” still 
used to denote the see-saw of opponents. I remem- 
ber my father telling me that in his early days, now 
nearly one hundred years ago, he saw a picture over the 
fireplace of an inn at Deptford representing a tug-o’- 
war between the devil and this notorious baker. The 
baker had been a well-known character in the neigh- 
bourhood, but he had disappeared, and it was the 
talk of the town. A sea-captain returned to Deptford 
after a long voyage, and told an astounding yarn—he 
had seen the baker in Aden, Said he: ‘‘I should 
tell you there is a cave in Aden, a hole in a hill, a 
dreadful place, it is the way into the infernal regions. 
I saw a most wonderful sight, the devil had got a 
rope hitched to a man, and they were having a ter- 
rible tug-o’-war ; and who should the man be but 
our lost baker! First the devil seemed the stronger, 
and pulled the baker a yard or two, then the baker 
gained his loss and more ; it was see-saw, see-saw for 
hours, a wonderful sight. But at last they got nearer 
and nearer to the hole, the baker was pulled in, and 
I saw him no more.” The relatives of the baker 
were so annoyed at this yarn, they went to law with 
the captain ; the verdict I do not know, nor whether 
the captain was German. 


Redhill. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


A. W. VENNER. 





